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Tue great object [said Mr Pickering] of a liberal education is to 
qualify young persons for the three liberal professions ; the few excep- 
tions of those who are not designed for them need not be taken into 
the account in a general view. Now of the three professions, two, it 
was obvious, required a deep and solid foundation of literature as dis- 
tinguished from the sciences, particularly the exact sciences; which last 
are useful, rather as a discipline for the intellectual powers, than as the 
positive acquisition of so much knowledge which is to be brought into 
actual use in those professions ; the remaining profession, it was true, 
required a portion of science, yet this, again, was not of the exact 
sciences (except as they are subsidiary to the rest), but only of the sub- 
division usually denominated, physical science. It seemed an obvious 
conclusion, then, that the most useful course of instruction should be 
that which should with the greatest certainty effect the most extensive 
and thorough acquisitions in literature (to use the term in its full ex- 
tent) within the period of time usually allotted to a university educa- 
tion. Now, by the common consent of the nations of Europe, the basis 
of these solid acquisitions is what is called classical learning. * * * 

We had, like some others, been carried away by the very vague 
and deceptive name of useful knowledge ; as if no knowledge was to 
be considered as useful, except such as was used in obtaining national 
or private wealth and in providing for the physical wants of man; but 
the eminent statesmen of the most enlightened nations had assigned 
the first rank to that kind of knowledge, which most directly promot- 
ed the development of the intellectual powers, and furnished the great- 
est stock of intellectual wealth, to enable men to comprehend their 
moral and political relations, and, practically, to discharge their duties 
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towards each other and towards the community or state of which they 
are members; and this object was best attained by that course of 
thorough classical education, which had been long established in the 
celebrated institutions of the old world. It was needless to support 
these opinions by the weight of individual authority; but the whole 
argument was so strikingly presented in a few words by the great Eng- 
lish moralist, that it could not be deemed out of place to refer gentle- 
men to the sentiments of that great man upon the subject of educa- 
tion. (Mr Pickering here read the following extract from Johnson’s 
Life of Milton:—* The truth is, that the knowledge of external na- 
ture, and the sciences which that knowledge requires or includes, are 
not the great or the frequent business of the human mind. Whether 
we provide for action or conversation, whether we wish to be useful or 
pleasing, the first requisite is the religious and moral knowledge of 
right and wrong; the next is an acquaintance with the history of man- 
kind, and with those examples which may be said to embody truth and 
prove by events the reasonableness of opinions. Prudence and justice 
are virtues and excellencies of all places; we are perpetually moralists, 
but we are gcometricians only by chance. Our intercourse with intel- 
lectual nature is necessary ; our speculations upon matter are volunta- 
ry and at leisure. Physiological learning is of such rare emergence, 
that one may know another half his life without being able to estimate 
his skill in hydrostatics or astronomy; but his gnoral and prudential 
character immediately appears. Those authors, therefore, areto be read 
at schools, that supply most axioms of prudence, most principles of moral 
truth, and most materials for conversalion; and these purposes are best 
served by poets, orators, and historians.”’] 

If any thing could be added to the consideration here urged with so 
much force, it would be the sentiments of an eminent British states- 
man [Sir James Mackintosh], who has said, in a speech distinguished by 
his usual eloquence, that we ought to have a perfect familiarity with 
the classic authors, who were the models of thought, the masters of mor- 
al teaching, and of civil wisdom, and above all things of civil liberty. 


We have made these long extracts in order to give a dis- 
tinct view of Mr Pickering’s opinion on this subject, and sup- 
posing that this would be better exhibited in his words than 
in our own; besides that, by this course, we at least avoid the 
risk of misrepresentation. 

On this subject opinions very different from those of Mr 
Pickering have been held and publicly defended, with some 
ingenuity at least; and we have ourselves been accused, in 
some periodical publication, of favouring this literary heresy. 
it may not be amiss on this occasion, therefore, to deliver our 
creed, and we gladly seize the opportunity to express a part 
of it in the language of one, whose name and whose memory 
will long be dear to the friends of American literature. 

“ At that early period of life.” says Mr Frisbie, “ when the 
languages of these nations [the Greeks and Romans] are 
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usually learned, their study affords a eer discipline to the 
mind, which could not perhaps, at that age, be so well de- 
rived from any other source. In discovering the meaning 
ofa passage, there is not only a vigorous exercise of the pow- 
ers of invention and compre ehension : ; but in that grammatical 
analysis of each sentence, which is necessary for this pur- 
pose, a constant process of reasoning 1s carried on. By 
translation, a youth, while he acquires that copiousness of 
expression, so much insisted on by Quintilian, forms, at the 
same time, the habit of nicely discriminating the import of 
words, and perceiving their minutest shades of difference ; and 
this much more from the dead, than living languages, because 
their idiom and modes of combination vary more from our 
own. ‘The importance of the early formation of this habit 
will be obvious to those, who consider, that language is not 
only the vehicle of our thoughts, when we impart “them to 
others, but the very body in which they appear to ourselves. 
We think in propositions, and in proportion to the propriety 
and definiteness of our words, will be those of our ideas. It is 
true, that during the period we have mentioned, many facts in 
geography, civil, and even natural history, might be stored 
inthe memory. But, not to mention that, especially with 
the children of the wealthy, there is time enough for all 
these ; we hold it to be a maxim, that discipline, rather than 
knowledge, should be the object of education. We do not 
consider that youth as best taught, who has read or knows 
the most; but him, who carries into the world an understand- 
ing, formed successfully to grapple with whatever subject 
may he proposed, and most able, in whatever situation he 
may he placed, to think and act with sagacity, with truth and 
effect.”* We may add, that the early study of these lan- 
guages, especially the Latin, for we think the Greek wrecy 
necessary, is the best method of promoting the object pro 
posed by some of the opposers of this study. The time 
spent, say they, in learning this dead language, might be more 
usefully employed in acquiring one or more of the modern 
ones. But this is a narrow view of the subject. It is not 
that the student is merely acquiring the power of reading a 
single language; he is acquiring the power of learning every 
language with facility,-—he is fixing in his mind the princi- 
ples and rules of universal grammar, by the study of a model 
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* North American Review, March, 1818, p. 325 
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now settled and unchangeable. The youth who is well in- 
structed in Latin grammar wants neither that of English, 
French, Spanish, nor indeed that of any other language, ex- 
cept for the explanation of an occasional exception to his 
general rule. The study of Latin, in short, is a labour-sav- 
ing invention, if it is nothing better, and this is a sufficient an- 
swer to the demand of cui dono ? 

The arguments in favour of this study, however, apply to 
an age earlier than that at which young men are usually ad- 
mitted to the university ;—the acquiring of a competent 
knowledge of the Latin certainly, and perhaps of the Greek, 
should be prior to their admission. ‘This is to be effected 
by making it necessary for this purpose. The governors of 
the College have been, for some years, gradually advancing 
in this particular, by increasing their demands upon the can- 
didates, and we know no better way. Whether they have 
advanced fast enough our knowledge of the subject does not 
enable us to say; it is evident this must depend in some de- 
gree upon the state of schools. 

But we infer from his language that Mr Pickering means 
by “classical learning” something more than the mere 
knowledge of the ancient languages and the power of read- 
ing them with tolerable facility; he would have the stu- 
dents acquainted with the works of most of the celebrated 
ancient authors and the peculiarities of their style. He 
would have them acquire a taste for their perusal and a 
relish for their beauties. He would have them prepared and 
enabled to find amusement fora leisure hour, or solace for 
an anxious one, in the pages of Pindar, Homer, and Horace, 
as readily as in those of Milton, Childe Harold, or Waver- 
ley ; ro he implies, if we understand him, that this result 
had better be obtained at the expense of much scientific 
knowledge—that it is even necessary for professional men. 
But in this we differ from him. ‘That a highly cultivated 
taste of this sort is a source of happiness, and innocent hap- 
piness, we admit ; but so Is a taste for the fine arts, for paint- 
ing, sculpture, and the like; and the general cultivation of 
taste in all these things is advantageous to society. 


Has didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. 


But any degree of cultivation of this sort requires time, leis- 
ure, and application to a degree that is not permitted to many 
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individuals in a young nation like our own. It is a luxury, 
while scientific and professional acquirements are necessaries ; 
and we contend that those important years which are usually 
spent in College must not be wholly, nor indeed in a great 
degree, employed in cultivating tastes no way connected with 
commercial, manufacturing, agricultural, political, or profess- 
ional excellence. We deny that classical learning, in the 
sense in which it seems to be understood by Mr Pickerin 
and of which he himself is well known to be a brilliant illus- 
tration, is any more necessary to either of the professions 
than it is to any gentleman in any situation. We look upon 
it in the light of the “ burnish of a complete man,” and in no 
other. As to the quotations from Dr Johnson and Sir James 
Mackintosh, they have no weight with us in our view of the 
question; every moral and every political question, ever 
argument in favour of civil liberty, all the history and all the 
reasoning of the ancients may be obtained without a knowl- 
edge of their language. The world is filled with transla- 
tions, imitations, and plagiarisms; their sentiments have been 
borrowed and repeated and mixed and compounded in our 
own language, till nothing is left to be discovered in the ori- 
ginal. ‘To know all that the ancients said or thought, we 
want no language but our own; the knowledge of the exact 
manner in which they have said it, is all that is to be gained 
by the first degree of classical learning ; and this we contend 
is a luxury, and not a necessary. 

But there are occasionally, individual students, with whom 
the principal object of a liberal education is to become accom- 

lished scholars, and this class is likely to increase with the 
wealth and population of the country. It would seem desira- 
ble that the College should afford facilities for this purpose, 
while it seems incompatible with the routine, which confines all 
to the same course of study. ‘The recommendation of the 
committee, that there should be a certain liberty of choice, 
seems judicious, though there, appear to be some objections 
on the score of practicability, which, however, our limits 
will not enable us to discuss. 

In what we have said above we do not mean to imply that 
no attention ought to be paid to classical learning in the Uni- 
versity ; we think the accomplishment is worth much, though 
we do not consider it the sole, nor even the most important, _ 
ject of a liberal education. But, in any point of view, is sufficient 
attention paid to classical learning in Harvard University? 
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Mr Pickering thinks not ; but from the ditference of our views 
on the general subject, it is not easy to decide whether we 
should, on the om, 09 agree with him. One evidence of the 
fact, in his view, is the difference between the atlention now 
given, and that which was fashionable a century or more ago. 
But this weighs not at all with us; a sort of pedantic and use- 
less erudition was then often encouraged to the neglect of 
more important knowledge. The graduates of the present 
day cannot indeed boast the scholastic lore, which addled the 
brains of Cotton Mather, and enabled him to “write himself 
down an ass ” in Greek and Latin as well as in English; but 
besides a tolerable general knowledge of the ancient tongues, 
they have a store of that scientific information, in which he 
was so wofully deficient. Another evidence is the general 
inability to speak Latin. The students are no longer able to 
— “suo ut aiunt Marte ;” one of our professors, on going 
abroad, was compelled t6é learn to speak Latin; another 
professor was unable to reply in that language to the address 
of a foreign officer of engineers, &c. But this again weighs 
lightly with us. We know numberless instances in which an 
inability to speak a language, either living or dead, is perfect- 
ly compatible with the power of reading and understanding 
it with the greatest facility, with an acquaintance with the fine 
writings in it, and a high relish of its beauties. Moreover, the 
power of conversing in Latin is a cheap accomplishmenit, 
easily acquired and easily lost; it is taught in almost ever 

petty conventual school in Europe, and in many where little 
else can be learned that is worth learning; and thus it be- 
comes, in Catholic countries at least, a common acquirement 
with many who possibly never heard of ‘Tully or Quintilian. 
We have known a whole hive of contemptible monks, in a 
convent where Latin composition was taught with great dili- 
gence, who regarded the belief of the earth’s motion as an 
heretical blasphemy, to whom such a map of the world as 
every urchin can draw in a New England school was a prodi- 
gy, a brown paper armillary sphere, a month’s wonder, and 
a Greek testament, a sealed book; yet had one of these 
wretched dealers in the dead languages wandered by any ac- 
cident to America, he might, by this principle, have triumph- 
ed over our classical professors; and with no more reading 
than the Fasti of Ovid, or the * Vocalem breviant alia subeunte 
Latini,” might have put to the blush many a one to whom 
Virgil and Horace and Juvenal and Persius were familiar 
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names and cherished companions. In short, though they are 
not taught to speak Latin at Cambridge, we believe that the 
acquirement would be as easy as it would be useless. Another 
evidence is, that on the occasion of a public examination at 
Cambridge several errors in the pronunciation of the students 
were detected. We can believe this, without supposing any 
remarkable inattention of the instructers. ‘The truth is, that 
pronunciation is learned early and changed with difficulty, 
and that formerly many of our schools were exceedingly de- 
ficient in this particular, and very probably some of them are 
so still. ‘The consequence was, as we suppose it now is, that 
some students were admitted to College with a good know ledge 
of Latin and with an indifferent pronunciation. Any per- 
son, who has observed the offences against Walker, which 
are not uncommon among gentlemen otherwise well educated 
and accomplished, and that too in spite of considerable 
watchfulness on their own part, may suspect that the errors 
noticed by Mr Pickering did not necessarily imply a blame- 

able want of diligence on the part of the instructers. Those 
whvu have some experience in this matter, and recollect the 
almost unintermitting and apparently hopeless endeavour at 
the Cesdris and Constlis which within our memory char- 
acterized the Latin recitation room, will think this charge 
upon the instructers a hard one. 

After all, we admit that the students in Harvard College 
generally do not make so much proficiency in classical or in 
any other branch of learning as might be wished ; but this, 
we think, arises rather from their own want of diligence than 
from any defect of opportunities ; and of the modes of reme- 
dying the habits of the University i in this particular we have 
already spoken. While on this subject of classical learn- 
ing, we cannot avoid remarking upon a note appended to this 
speech. It relates to the practice of employing foreign pro- 
fessors, and is as follows 

The practice of aiaseile foreign professors is common all over the 
continent of Europe ; and even in England, where there has been less 
inclination than elsewhere to adopt it, there are instances of professor- 
ships founded upon the express condition, that they shall be open to all 
nations. As, for instance, in the Savilian professorship of geometry 
and astronomy, at Oxford, the electors and visitors “ are solemnly con- 
jured by the founder to seek the ablest mathematicians in other coun- 


tries as well as onr own; and without regard to particular universities 


or nations, to elect those whom they shall deem best qualified for the 
office.” 
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But we are not told the founder’s reason for this earnest- 
ness. It is, as he informs us in the preamble to this deed of 
gilt “that geometry was wholly abandoned and unknown in 

tngland, and that the best learning of the age was the stud 
of the ancients.” This is the state of things from which the 
English colleges, and more particularly our own, have de- 
generate d, and we trust that the restoration of the ancien regime 
in the literature of the country, is no nearer at hand than it 
is In its politics. 

We may observe here that one of the best methods of ac- 
quiring an accurate knowledge of the dead languages, and 
indeed of every language, living or dead, is the practice of 
composing in them, and that this practice is too much neglect- 
ed, not in Cambridge only, but in every American schoo! or 
college, one only excepted, of which we have ever had any 
know! ledge. 

We do not exactly take the force of the following anecdote 
in relation to this subject. 


Mr Pickering said he was permitted (by the honourable chairman of 
the Committee) to mention a little occurrence in the life of that late 
distinguished man, Mr Pinkney (not long since our minister in Great 
Britain), who used to relate it to his young friends as a warning to 
them. While that gentleman was at the court of St James’s, it happen- 
ed, at a social party, that some little question in classical literature be- 
came the subject of conversation at table, and the guests, in turn, gave 
their opinions upon it; Mr Pinkney being silent for some time, an 
appeal was at length made to him for his opinion, when (as he used to 
relate with much feeling) he had the mortification of being compelled 
to avow his incompetency to give any opinion upon the subject; and 
what was the consequence? Thisdistinguished man, brilliant and com- 
manding as were his native talents, confessed that he felt constrained, 
in his mature years, to take his grammar and dictionary, and actually 
to put himself under the instruction of a master in the ancient lan- 


guages. 

Certainly this can have little to do with the state of our 
colleges, since the eminent statesman alluded to never enjoy- 
ed any regular collegiate education ; and as to the advantages 
of classical learning, it would appear to prove that a man 
may attain to high fame, usefulness, and honour without it. 

The result of the debate concerning the reports of the two 
committees was the reference of both to the corporation. 
This body, after consideration of the whole subject, present- 
ed to the board of overseers, at their next meeting, a new 
code of laws for the future regulation of the University ; 
which, having been ratified by them, will be in force the pres- 
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ent college year. We shall offer some remarks on this code, 
after bringing down to the same period the history of another 
important document, the memorial of the resident oflicers.* 


[ To be continued. | 





Outlines of Political Economy, being a Republication of the Ar- 
ticle upon that Subject, contained in the Edinburgh Supplement 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica. Together with Notes, Explana- 
tory and Critical, and a Summary of the Science. By the 
Rev. Joun M’ Vicxar, A. M. Professor of Moral Philosophy 
and Political Economy in Columbia College, New York. 
New York. 1825. 8vo. pp. 188. 


Tue author of this work is Mr M’Culloch, late of Edin- 
burgh, who has been honoured by being selected as the first 
lecturer, on the foundation established by the late Mr Ricar- 
do. Professor M’Vickar has caused its republication, for the 
purpose of “diffusing in a more popular form a valuable 
essay on a most important subject.” ‘This enterprise is wor- 
thy of all praise. In no country sp the knowledge of 
political economy to be more widely diffused than in this, at 
this moment; not merely on account of the popular frame of 
our legislative institutions, in consequence of which great 
power is thrown into the hands of active and able men of 
every Class in society; but still more, because the country is 
not yet tied down to any system; it is not yet necessary to 
persevere in any course, merely because it has been for time 
immemorial established ;—and because, also, the country ,is 
unfolding itself so rapidly, that there is no time to be lost. We 
must every day take steps of vast moment, in the national 
march ; and it deserves all attention, that they be taken with 





* In an early number of this article, when comparing the price of board 
at Cambridge with the same at other Colleges, we stated the latter in some 
instances too high. That at Yale, for example, as we have since been in- 
formed, being $1 75, instead of $2 25, we take this opportunity of observing 
that we were not then aware that any change had taken place in this partic- 
lar at Yale since the publication of our authority, Worcester’s Gazetteer. 
We had no intention of misrepresenting the state of that, or any other 
College, but were only attempting to show that this charge at Cambridge was 
not, considering the local circumstances of the College, an extravagant one : 
and this position we do not think affected materially by the correction now 
made. We regret the error however, and the rather if it has given the im- 
pression in any quarter, that we intended to bring Harvard College and 
other institutions into comparison, to the prejudice of the latter, as to the 
subject of expenses. 
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stich care, that hereafter we may be spared the odious and 
almost desperate task of applying the remedy to inveterate 
evils. 

Mr M’Culloch’s Essay can hardly be called classical ; that 
is, a treatise perfect in all its parts, containing nothing super- 
fluous, omitting nothing essential. Being written for the En- 
cyclopzedia, it passes over several topics, as alreidy disposed 
of, or to be treated in subsequent articles. For popular use, 
the Notes of Professor M’Vickar, though we cannot join him 
in all his criticisms, enhance considerably the value of the 
book. He supplics some of the omitted topics, explains 
some things stated over briefly in the original Essay, and 
especially refers to various authorities still farther illustrative 
of the os pipe subjects successively brought up. He has 
performed a valuable service to the science in the prepara- 
tion of these Notes, which display a full acquaintance with 
a subject, many of whose topics are exceedingly subtile and 
abstract. 

li is not designed to detract from this commendation nor to 
qualify it , When we add our impression, that Mr M’Culloch’s 
Essay is not so well adapted to the object, which Professor 
M’Vickar had in view, as it would have been in his power to 
render an essay of equal compass, which should have been 
entirely of his own composing. The science of political 
economy is at a lamentably low ebb in this country. O1 the 
only considerable treatise which has been produced in it, 
Mr Raymond's, almost every proposition in any degree pe- 
culiar to that gentleman, is wholly false ; and the newspaper 
political economy which is bestowed upon the country in 
some of the widest circulated journals is wholly exploded in 
every other region. We venture to say, that if a work 
should appear in London or Paris, in which much was said 
about “ the drain of specie” or “the balance of trade,” the 
price of hellebore would advance perceptibly. Far differ- 
ent is the case here. ‘Though among those conversant with 
the subject, we have reason to believe a very great majority 
entertain sound general views upon it, a far greater zeal has 
been employed in propagating the antiquated prejudices. The 
battle against these is not yet fought out ; nor are we quite 
ripe for the exquisite analysis of the school of Ricardo. 

It is very desirable that a popular manual treatise of po- 
litical economy should be composed for the use of this 
country. The strong peculiarity of the state of things here 
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existing recuires a different selection of topics from that 
which would be made for an European conununily. ‘Lhe 
slight burden of taxation—the abundance and cheapness of 

rood land—the absence of a class of tenantry—the infancy 
of the manufacturing system, are so many features of the 
state of society in America, requiring topics to be pressed, 
wholly different from those which are of le ading r importance 
in England. The doctrines of rent and wag ‘are here of 
scarce any importance ; ; at the same time tea if The exqul isite 
subtilty of the speculations, on which they are founded, by 
the writers of the school of Ricardo, must prevent their gaining 
access to the minds of those, whom it is of most importance to 
illuminate. The great « doctrine of political economy, which 
ought to be inculcated in this countr y, hot merely as a truth in 
science and as a doctrine essential to the accumulati ion of na- 
ng al wealth, but as a part of our grand system of liberty, 

s, the greatest possible freedom of trade. *The community 
an to hear inculcated, with the same a6 agi ge e that the 
reverse has been inculc: ited,—th: it the wealth of the citizens 
is the wealth of the republic—that the will of the citizen 
should be his guide in the choice of a pursuit—that com- 
merce is an exchange of values—and that protecting duties 
are a tax levied on all the community for the benefit of the 
manufacturer. While it is conceded (as Adam Smith con- 
cedes, and every judicious man must not so much concede as 
assert) that manufactures are a source of wealth, a step in 
the national progress, a means of enhancing the value of land 
and its products—of calling into valuable exercise the power 
of natural agents; it ought to be at the same time taught, 
that all these desirable objects ought to be attained, in the 
course of nature: that it by no means follows from the fact 
that a thing is good, that it is good to tax the people to enable 
the manufacturer to produce it; in a word, that any manufac- 
ture, which permanently yields the article at a dearer rate 
than it could (without duties) be imported, is and must be,— 
however prolitable to the undertaker—though villages rise 
around his factories as by enchantment, though the voice of 
the water wheel be heard out of the deepest glen of the 
mountains,—a waste of national wealth. 

We have observed, that though we admire the acuteness of 
many of Professor M’Vickar’s Notes, and the good sense of 
most, we cannot agree with him in all. We do not join him 
in his exception to Mr M’Culloch’s doctrine, that capital is 
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but labour accumulated; or rather, we should say, since Pro- 
fessor M’Vickar grants the abstract justice of this maxim and 
himself repeatedly asserts it, we do not join him in condemn- 
ing the use of the phraseology founded on that doctrine. 
He tells us indeed that the practical economist will be per- 
plexed by finding things, so different as capital and labour, con- 
founded. But the practical economist, who can digest the prin- 
ciple that rent forms no part of price (indubitable as the prin- 
ciple is), will not be disturbed at any thing else in this trea- 
tise. 

Considering the object of the work, we think it would have 
been desirable to have it printed in a rather more cheerful 
form. The type is too small, even in the text; and the edi- 
tor’s valuable Noies cannot be studied, without endangering 
a treasure, which all the wealth of all the nations could not 
compensate,—a healthy eyesight. We have sometimes been 
inclined to think, that the reason why Smith’s immortal work 
has not more circulated among us is, that the American edi- 
(ion of it is so villanously printed. 








MISCELLANY. 


DESCRIPTION OF MADRID. 


[CONCLUDED ] 


ROYAL ACADEMIFS—PUBLIC LIBRARIES—SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND 
DUMB—CIRCUS FOR BULL-FIGHTS—THE PRADO AND DELICIAS CABINET 
OF NATURAL HISTORY—THE ROYAL COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS—THE 
ROYAL ARMORY—MUSEUM OF THE PARK OF ARTILLERY—POLICE OF 
THE CITY. 


There are royal academies here, of history, of natural philoso- 
phy, of medicine, of jurisprudence, of the fine arts, of economy, 
of the sacred canons and ecclesiastical discipline, &c. There 
are also royal colleges and schools for instruction in all the 
branches of education. The botanical school possesses advan- 
tages surpassing those of most other countries, inasmuch as the 
royal botanical garden, where it is situated, possesses probably 
a greater abundance and variety of rare plants, than any other 
garden in Europe. Botany and agriculture is here publicly 
taught. The course of lectures begins in May, and is continued till 
September or October. The schools for children, I am told, are on 
a very miserable footing. ‘The time of the pupils is mostly em- 
ployed in learning to repeat Latin prayers, not one word of which 
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do they understand. But this exercise, they are taught to believe, 
is most useful to them. ‘The education of women here seems to 
be considered of as little importance as it is in ‘Turkey, it being 
confined to their prayers and books of devotion; and it is not im- 
probable, that hence might be traced one of the principal canses 
of the present degraded state of the kingdom ; for the difference 
between these and the sensible, well educated mothers of Eng- 
land, for instance, is as great, as is the difference in the polit- 
ical and moral condition of the two countries. 

The public libraries of this city are creditable to the monarchs 
of Spain. The royal library, founded by Philip V. in 1712, has 
been enlarged by succeeding monarchs, and now consists of 
more than 200,000 volumes, besides a great number of valuable 
Arabic manuscripts. ‘This library ts open to the public at stated 
hours, every day in the week. ‘The library of San Isidro, con- 
taining 60,000 volumes, is open to the public every day, except- 
ing holydays. ‘The library of San Fernando is open to the pub- 
lic three days in the week. ‘There are besides these, two or 
three others of minor importance. When on the subject of 
schools, I forgot to mention one for the instruction of the deat 
and dumb. ‘The Spaniards boast of being the first, who conceived 
the idea, and gave rules for reducing to an art, the mode of teach- 
ing this unfortunate class of human beings. ‘The first attempt was 
made by Juan Pablo Bonet, in the time of Philip HI. This 
system was afterwards improved by Father Bernardino Ponce, 
from whom the Abbé VEpie took the idea, and succeeded in 
bringing it to a high degree of perfection. 

Of theatres, there were formerly four in this city—but at 
present there are only two, neither of which is now open, as it 
is the season of Lent. The favourite amusement of the Spaniards, 
and, much to the honour of human nature, I believe it is peculiar 
to them, is bull-fighting. The great circus for these exhibitions 
is situated a little without the gate of Alcala, and it is said will 
contain from 12 to 14,000 persons. It is of two stories, built of 
brick and plastered. This amusement is confined to fifteen or six- 
teen days in the autumn, and here it is that a stranger has the 
best opportunity of seeing the beauty and fashion of Madrid. 
Much has been said and written, on the inhumanity of this 
amusement. ‘The Pope, Pius V., in the year 1567, issued a 
bull against it, and those who were engaged in it; but his suc- 
cessor, Clement VIII. in 1576, revoked it; since which, the 
Popes have not meddled with it, and the Spaniards will probably 
always possess the exclusive enjoyment of this barbarous and dis- 
graceful diversion. 

There are fifteen entrances to the city, through gates, some of 
which resemble the Roman triumphal arches, and constitute some 
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of its best ornaments. ‘The streets of the city, excepting those of 
Alcala and Atocha, are narrow and dark; there is a flagging, of 
only about two feet from the walls of the houses; across which 
are stretched, in various parts, groups of blind beggars, singing, 
and playing the guitar; women with sick or deformed children ; 
old men, who seem as if the exposure must hasten their relief by 
death, some without legs, others without arms, and all crying out, 
in the most piteous tones, to those passing, to give them something 
for the love of God. ‘To avoid treading on these people, you must 
go off the flagging ; from whence, in the spaces not thus occupied, 

you are constantly subjected to be jostled off by other pedestrians, 
who are regardless of our rule of taking the right. Nor is it a mat- 
ter of trifling importance to be thus jostled off, as the streets, being 
paved with the flint stone, are exceedingly rough, and the walk- 
ing on them is difficult and painful. To make amends for this 
defect in the streets, Madrid possesses some of the finest public 
walks in the world. The Prado, within the walls, and the Deli- 
cias, without, are those most frequented. The former is ornament- 
ed with several beautiful fountains ; one of which is a colossal fig- 
ure of Cybele, seated on a chariot of four wheels, and drawn by 
two lions, all of white marble; another is the figure of Apollo, 
on a square pedestal, supported by four figures representing the 
seasons, of marble ; another, and the finest, is a colossal figure of 
Neptune, standing on a conch shell as a car, and drawn by two 
sea horses. In front of the horses, are seen the heads of four tritons, 
spouting water from their mouths ; and from a pipe in the conch 
shell, the water is thrown in a horizontal direction, as far as the 
heads of the horses. These fountains, as well as others not nam- 
ed, are enclosed in large basons of stone work. ‘The walk be- 
tween the fountains of Cybele and Neptune, which for distinction 
is termed the Saloon, is the most frequented and favourite walk 
of the fashionables of the city. Here on sundays and holydays 
are collected all the beaux and belles of Madrid, to the amount 
of some thousands, passing to and fro on the saloon, of about 
one third of a mile, and leaving the rest of the walk to the con- 
templative, if there are any such; or to those whose object is not 
that solely of seeing and being seen. I passed and repassed 
among the multitude several times, with the view of observing 
the beauties of the city, but, certainly, I have no recollection of 
ever having seen so many of the fairer part of creation together 
before, without observing one pretty face; not one that would 
be termed, with us, tolerably pretty ; but many intolerably ugly. 
On each side of this walk there are carriage roads, where the 
nobles and rich display their fine carriages and equipages; the 
young men, their dexterity in riding. There is always a squadron 
of cavalry distributed along the road, at certain distances, to see 
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that the coachmen observe the regulations prescribed by the po- 
lice, and to prevent disorderly behaviour. The walk on one side 
is bounded by the palaces of Medina Celi, Villahermosa, a chap- 
el, and other buildings; and on the opposite, by the palace in which 
are the paintings, the open fence of the botanical garden, which, 
even at this season, makes a pretty appearance, and the collateral 
walks leading to the Retiro. 

The north view from the city is bounded by the mountains of 
Guadarrama, whose tops are at this season of the year covered 
with snow. And when the wind blows from that quarter it is as 
cold as are our clear northwesters in April and November. ‘The 
river Manzanares, which encircles about one half of the city on 
the N. W., has its source in those mountains, and emptying into the 
Xaraina, finds its way to the Tagus. ‘This river, however, dur- 
ing the greater part of the year, is nothing but a rivulet, fordable 
every where. There are, notwithstanding, two superb and very 
expensive stone bridges thrown across it, the Toledo and the 
Segovia, which are not surpassed in beauty, magnitude, and so- 
lidity, by those crossing the Thames at London. It was observed 
by a wag, that, “ never were seen more beautiful bridges; there 
was wanting only a river.” Various attempts have been made 
to procure a water communication with the ‘Tagus by means of a 

canal, for which purpose a privilege was granted to a company 
by Charles III. in the year 1770. It was begun near the bridge 
of Toledo; but with all the encouragement given to it by the 
monarch, and all the advantages that, it was apparent, would re- 

sult from its execution, it was abandoned, after about one half of it 
was completed, by cutting a distance of six or seven miles. If one 
fourth of the amount of property, which has been squandered in the 
royal residences, had been expended in the accomplishment of 
such useful works at this canal, it is highly probable the royal ex- 
chequer would not have been at the low ebb it now is; and that 
many in the middling class, among other luxuries, would have 
been able to keep better fires than they now can. The last con- 
sideration, probably, does not much disturb the royal breast. 

I hardly know how to begin, in order to convey to you an idea 
of the contents of the cabinet of natural history. An imperfect one 
only can be gained by a transient view of it ; still more imperfect 
must that be, received from my description. There are two large 
rooms, on the same floor, where the minerals, gems, and crystals 
are exhibited in glass cases. In two others adjoining, are the 
beasts, birds, and reptiles; in a third are fishes and shells 3 in 
the fourth, a collection of Grecian vases; in the fifth, a great 
variety of guaqueros and other curiosities from South America ; 
and in the sixth, an elephant’s skin stuffed, and the skeleton of 
a non-descript animal. ‘The minerals occupy the four sides of a 
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large room; and the great variety and brilliancy of the speci- 
mens make a display, equalled only by the collection at Paris. 
There is one lump of pure silver which weighs two hundred 
and eighty-five pounds ;—a large piece of virgin gold of great 
value :-—a large collection of stones, exceedingly curious for the 
variety and beauty of the natural landscapes seen on them ; but 
taken together the collection is less striking for its intrinsic value, 
though this is great, than for its brilliancy, variety, and beauty, 
and the taste displayed in the distribution. The gems are also 
displayed so as to be seen to the greatest advantage, and the 
eyes of the observer are almost dazzled with the view of the rich 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, amethysts, topazes, &c. which 
this case contains. ‘There is also a great number of beautiful 
pearls, some of which are seen as originally attached to their 
shells; also a case of very valuable and beautiful cameos, 
another of agates, jaspers, cornelians, &c. Along the centre 
of the room are long tables, on which. and ander glasses, are 
exhibited a most beautifully varied collection of crystals; also 
a meteoric stone weighing ten pounds, which has a volcanic 
appearance. ‘The halls containing the beasts and birds are 
sufficiently spacious for that purpose, and the animals are 
tastefully arranged; but I saw none among them of a kind 
which [ had not seen before, excepting the non-descript 
skeleton. This was found in making an excavation at Para- 
guay. It is nearly as large as the elephant, but bears no 
resemblance to that animal. The celebrated Cuvier has given 
it the name of Megatherium. The shells are an extensive 
and most beautiful collection ; and among those most rare, are 
many, exhibiting in wax the form of the fish attached to theth. 
The Grecian vases, if not the most curious, are among the 
most beautiful objects to be seen here. They are made, some 
of the clearest and most beautiful crystals, and some, of precious 
stones. All, for variety and gracefulness of form, beauty of 
colours, brilliancy of polish, and exquisite taste, surpass any 
thing of the kind I have ever seen. Their value I could 
not ascertain, but presume it to be such that monarchs only 
ean own them. The room containing the Indian curiosities, 
Chinese dresses, a mandarin in full dress, &c. is less than the 
Asiatic Marine Hall in Salem; and the variety is much less, 
being principally confined to curiosities from their possessions in 
South America. 

The royal collection of paintings are deposited in the palace, 
near the Prado. They are exhibited in three immensely long 
halls, two of which contain exclusively those of the Spanish 
school, and the other those of the Italian. The paintings are all 
numbered, and for twenty cents the visitor is furnished with a 
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little book which contains a description of each. With this book 
in hand I went the round of the three rooms in about as many 
hours ; consequently, as you will imagine, I could take no more 
than a glance at each; indeed it would require a month to give 
them the examination they merit. My knowledge of the art, I 
contess, is not sufficient to enable me to distinguish the superiori- 
ty, which is said to exist, of the Italian over the Spanish pictures. 
The latter appear to me to be quite equal to the former ; and I 
am induced to believe that the value of these over those is estab- 
lished, rather by the circumstance of the impossibility of any 
more being produced by those authors, than by their intrinsic 
merit. Iwill name only a few of the most striking ;—a large pic- 
ture by Murillo; a Spaniard, the subject, the infant Jesus holding 
up a bird to prevent its being seized by a little dog, who is eager 
fur it, and while the infant is retreating, he is received into the 
arms of Joseph; the Virgin appears to suspend her work, and to 
be viewing with great interest the movements of her son.» It is 
one of those which were selected to ornament the Louvre, and 
have since been returned to Madrid.—The martyrdom, by ston- 
ing to death, of Stephen, by Velasquez; this is very fine.—The 
subject of Jesus interrogated by the Pharisees, whether it was 
proper to pay tribute to Cesar ; a fine picture by Arias ; the fig- 
ures are as large as life.—A very large painting, representing the 
monks, sent by Charles [V. to Algiers to redeem the prisoners, in 
the act of paying the ransom and receiving them; by Aparacio, 
a Spaniard.—A_ scene, by the same author, of the Famine in 
Madrid in 1811 and 1812; a picture as large as Peele’s ** Court of 
Death.” Inthe foreground are represented a woman and child, 
both dead ; a man lies near them, to the left, on the floor, with only 
sufficient strength remaining to enable him to wave his hand in 
refusal of a loaf of bread presented by a French officer. Two 
grenadiers accompany this officer, who appear to be horror- 
struck with the scene of misery before them; near, and a little 
back of the dead and dying, is an old man, whose daughter is 
leaning on his shoulder, both presenting the picture of despair ; 
in the back-ground are men and women upbraiding the French 
as the authors of such calamities. ‘This is a picture terribly true to 
nature.—A much celebrated painting, by ‘Titian, of the emperor 
Charles V. on horseback.—A picture, by Raphael, of Jesus op- 
pressed under the weight of the cross, and Simon, the Cyrenian, 
applying to the chief of the soldiers to succour him. ‘This 
painting is of great celebrity, and ranks next to that of the 
Transfiguration, by the same author, which is at Rome. The 
catalogue amounts to five hundred and twelve; but I will not 
try your patience by particularizing any more. 

The royal armory, or hall of ancient arms, is contiguous to the 
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royal residence. It is about two hundred feet by sixty. On 
either side, the walls are hung with coats of Mail, helme ‘ts, buck- 
lers, shields, crossbows, lances. long match-locks used be hose the 
invention of artillery, and several flags preserved as trophies, 
wumong which are those taken by Don Juan of Austria at the battle 
of Lepanto. These are all very tastefully distributed. On en- 
tering the hall vou are desired to notice the vebicle in which 
the emperor Charles V. used to trave!. It is a clumsy box, of 
about five feet by two. Over the end of it, where the seat is 
placed, there is a covering like a chaise top, with canvass to roll 
up at the sides, and an apron or boot to cover the front part. 
This awkward machine was suspended lengthwise between two 
mules, and in this way did the arbiter of Europe travel over a 
large portion of its surface. Near to this, is the first coach that was 
ever seen in Spain. It belonged to the time of Dona Urraca, and is 
: heavy, clumsy thing, with much carved work on the exterior. 
Passing along, we observed the coats of mail and arms of Fernan- 
do and Isabel, of Charles V., of the little Moor the last king of 
Grenada, of Henry IV. of France when a boy, of Don Juan of 
Austria, of Cortes, Pizarro, and others. In handsome glass cases, 
are exhibited arms ornamented with diamonds and rubies; sad- 
dles ornamented with the same materials ; gold stirrups, bits, and 
spurs ; all presents from the Grand Seignior, probably at a period, 
when to be in the good graces of Spain was more important than 
it is at the present day. ‘There are also some beautiful speci- 
mens of rich arms, made in France and Spain ; several air-guns ; 
a number of shields, studded with precious stones; the spear 
of Don Pedro the cruel; the turban of the bashaw, taken ai the 
battle of Lepanto; two waistcoats of Charles V. lined with 
steel, and pliable. In the centre of the room are several eques- 
trian statues, all clad in polished steel, horses as well as riders ; 
they are of Charles V., Philip IT., and others. There are several 
pieces of artillery ; a great number of saddles covered with silk, 
which were used at the tournaments, &c. After having gone the 
rounds of this hall, the conductor takes you to the upper end, 
where, drawing up a velvet curtain, within a glass case, by strings 
without, you are presented with a sitting figure, as large as life, of 
St Ferdinand the Catholic, with the same gold crown on his head, 
which is used for the coronation of the kings of Spain. An ad- 
vertisement within, recommends your kneeling before this saint 
(for which purpose there is a velvet cushion) and praying for the 
prosperity and happiness of the kingdogo, and of the reigning 
family. Although aware that no country ever stood more in 
ueed of assistance from above, I nevertheless declined. It 
seemed to me that it would hardly be in the power of St. Ferdi- 
nand soon to restore order and happiness, where confusion and 
misery seem so firmly to have established their empire. 
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The museum of the park of artillery (St Joseph Street) is said to 
be well worthy the attention of a stranger, but to see this, it is ne- 
cessary to obtain the permission of the commandant of the park ; 
and having failed in a first attempt, in consequence of his absence, 
I had not time to make a second. 

The squares of Madrid are not remarkable for their size or 
beauty ; indeed, excepting what is called the Great square, there 
are none of any importance. This is 434 feet long by 334 
broad. The houses forming the sides of this square, are uniform 
as to height, but are not handsome ; the upper stories are used 
as dwellings, the lower ones as shops. The former projecting 
over the latter about fifteen feet, form a shelter, which secures the 
pedestrian from the heat of the sun, or the annoyance of the 
rain. This square is the Smithfield of Madrid, and here, as there, 
unfortunate beings have been burnt to death, for differing in opin- 
ion from their spiritual fathers. For the interior police of the 
city, it is divided into eight parts, and each is under the charge of 
an alcalde of the court. These again are subdivided into eight 
wards, each having its alcalde, or magistrate. ‘The superintend- 
ance of these magistrates is sufficient, in ordinary times, to pre- 
serve tranquillity ; but in times of excitement, like the present, it 
is considered necessary to keep a consider able military force 
within the walls. 


Notwithstanding the dearness of fuel; the tax upon all kinds of 


provisions brought in from the country, which is levied at the 
gates ; and the restrictions, rigidly enforced, which do not allow 
the man who sells beef, to sell mutton also, and so of every thing 
else ; I do not find that the living in Madrid is more expensive, 
than it is in the other European capitals. For two dollars a day, 
a man will find such lodging and food, as will be satisfactory to 
all who are not very fastidious, 


Adieu. 
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MORNING AMONG THE HILLS. 


A night had passed away among the hills, 
And now the first faint tokens of the dawn 
Showed in the east. The bright and dewy star, 

W hose mission is to usher in the morn, 

Looked through the cool air, like a blessed thing 
In a far purer world. Below there lay 
Wrapped round a woody mountain tranquilly 
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A misty cloud. Its edges caught the light, 
That now came up from out the unseen depth 
Of the full fount of day, and they were laced 
W ith colours ever brightening. I had waked 
From a long sleep of many-changing dreams, 
And now in the fresh forest air 1 stood 
Nerved to another day of wandering. 
Betore me rose a pinnacle of rock, 
Liited above the wood that hemmed it in, 
And now already glowing. There the beams 
Came from the tar horizon, and they wrapped it 
In light and glory. Round its vapoury cone 
A crown of tar-diverging rays shot out, 
And gave to it the semblance of an altar 
Lit for the worship of the undying flame, 
That centred in the circle of the sun, 
Now coming from the ocean’s fathomless caves, 
Anon would stand in solitary pomp 
Above the ioftiest peaks, and cover them 
W ith spiendour as a garment. ‘lhitherward 
I bent my eager steps; and through the grove 
Now dark as deepest night, and thickets hung 
W ith a rich barvest of unnuinbered gems, 
Waiting the clearer dawn to catch the hues 
Shed from the starry fringes of its veil 
On cloud and mist and dew, and backward thrown 
With undiminished beauty, on 1 went 
Mounting with hasty foot, and thence emerging 
I scaled that rocky steep, and there awaited 
Silent the full appearing of the sun. 

Below there lay a tar extended sea 
Rolling in feathery waves. The wind blew o’er it, 
And tossed it round the high ascending rocks, 
And swept it through the half hidden forest tops, 
Till, like an ocean waking into storm, 
It heaved and weltered. Gloriously the light 
Crested its billows, and those craggy islands 
Shone on it like to palaces of spar 
Built on a sea of pearl. Far overhead 
The sky without a vapour or a stain, 
Intensely blue, even deepened into purple, 
W here nearer the horizon it received 
A tincture from the mist that there dissolved 
Into tne viewless air,— the sky bent round 
The awful dome of a most mighty temple 
Built by omnipotent hands tor nothing less 
Than infinite worship. There | stood in silence— 
I had no words to teil the mingled thoughts 
Of wonder and of joy, that then came o’er me, 
Even with a whirlwind’s rush. So beautiful, 
So bright, so glomous! Such a majesty 
In yon pure vault! So many dazzling tints 
In yonder waste of waves,—so like the ocean 
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With its unnumbered islands there encircled 
By toaming surges, that the mounting eagle, 
Lifting his feariess pinion through the clouds 
To bathe in purest sunbeams, seemed an ospray 
Hovering above his prey, and yon tall pines, 
Their tops half mantled in a snowy veil, 
A frigate with full canvass, bearing on 
To conquest and to glory. But even these, 
Had round them something of the lofty air 
In which they moved ;—not like to things of earth, 
But heightened and made glorious, as became 
Such pomp and splendour. 

Who can tell the brightness, 
That every moment caught a newer glow; 
That circle, with its centre like the heart 
Of elemental fire, and spreading out 
In floods of liquid gold on the blue sky 
And on the opaline waves, crowned with a rainbow 
Bright as the arch that bent above the throne 
Seen in a vision by the holy man 
In Patmos! Who can tell how it ascended, 
And flowed more widely o’er that litted ocean, 
Till instantly the unobstructed sun 
Rolled up his sphere of tire, floating away — 
Away in a pure ether, far from earth, 
And all its clouds,—and pouring forth unbounded 
His arrowy brightness! From th: t burning centre 
At once there ran aiong the level liae 
Of that imagined sea, a stream of gold— 
Liquid and flowing gold, that seemed to tremble 
Even with a furnace heat, on to the point, 
Whereon I stood. At once that sea of vapour 
Parted away, and melting into air 
Rose round me, and | stood involved in light, 
As if a flame had kindied up, and wrapped me 
In its innocuous blaze. Away it rolled, 
Wave after wave. They climbed the highest rocks, 
Poured over them in surges, and then rushed 
Down giens and valleys, like a wintery torrent 
Dashed instant to the plain. It seemed a moment, 
And they were gone, as if the touch of fire 
At once dissolved them. Then I found myself 
Midway in air ;—ridge after ridge below, 
Descended with their opulence of woods 
Even to the dim seen level, where a lake 
Flashed in the sun, and from it wound apdine, 
Now silvery bright, even to the farthest verge 
Of the encircling hills. A waste of rocks 
Was round me—but below how beautiful, 
How rich the plain—a wilderness of groves 
And ripening harvests ; while the sky of June— 
The soft blue sky of June, and the cool air, 
That makes it then a luxury to live, 
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Only to breathe it, and the busy echo 

Ox cascades, and the voice of mountain brooks, 
Stole with such gentle meanings to my heart, 
That where | stood seemed Heaven. 


P. 





DREAMS. 


Oh that dreams were not dreams, for mine have been 
The shadows of my hopes.’ Thence have I grown 
In love with ideal forms. In youth | saw 
Most beauteous beings in mine hours of sleep—- 
hair maidens with their bright and sunny locks 
Falling o’er necks whose hue was of the snow, 
©’er bosoms whose suit throbbings not the veil 
Of gossamer could hide from the tranced eye. 

I saw, when that miny cheek had lost its down, 

And | wrote MAN, a world of glittering words 

W rit by the hand of health upon that leaf 

Of human life. I saw bright swords, brave plumes, 
And staves of office—robes of honour—all 

That speak of high employment, and awards 

Of national emprises. Other thoughts 

That were, by day, hopes, and in slumber, dveams, 
Caine to me, of my line continued in 

litustrious heirs. ‘The boy upon my knee 

Became a Socrates, and he who played 

With the dark ringlets on his mother’s brow, 

The saviour of a realm. The little maid 

Who, lost in mimic tenderness, caressed 

A pasteboard emblem of our helpless state, 

I wedded to a warrior, sworn and pledged 

To die’as had his fathers, at the call 

Of liberty. 

Time fiew, and I am now 
An aged man with hoary hair, and step 
All trembling; yet 1 entertain a crowd 
Of dreams, but they are of the world whereto 
Age, and hopes crushed, are hurrying me. I see 
In slumber an offended God, begirt 
With Cherubim around his hidden throne,— 

And angels of his attributes, the guards 

Of his dominions. They who represent 

Truth, Peace, and Justice ask the darker doom 
Upon my head, for | had wildly erred ; 

But Mercy, darling child of the Most High, 

Pleads for me, and prevails. I hear a voice 

Ring through the spheres of heaven—a voice of love 
Pronouncing pardon, and I join the choir 

That worships, and shall worship him eternally. 


J. 
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Reports of Cases, argued and determined in the Supreme Judicial Court of the State 
of Maine. By Simon Greenleaf, Counsellor at Law. Vol. LI. containing the Cases 
of the Years 1822 and 1823. Hallowell. 1824. 8vo. 


Ir is matter of no small credit at this day, to win the reputation of 
a good reporter. The books of decisions have increased, and are in- 
creasing with such a fearful rapidity, that there is a seriousduty upon 
the good sense and ingenuity of the author to render his work suflicient- 
ly compendious for readers who |.ave so much on their hands, as well 
as a serious ailair for gentlemen of the profession to peruse and digest 
them as they come from our publishers. And vet we know not that 
this can be helped, and for the good of the cause, perhaps we ought not 
to mourn about it. Added to all this, thé@frequency of these volumes i is 
little more than what we have reason to expect. Besides the disposition 
of the present age to fix and perpetuate legal decisions, under ey ery 
form of record, there appears to be in our Country, a sectional pride and 
ambition, professed by a majority of the states, to preserve the decisions 
of their tribunals, in the shape of a book of authorities. I. is not enough 
in this nation, or in England that the great principles of the law should 
be well circulated in society, and matter of common learning amongst 
the people; but learned and industrious minds have thought it better 
that their various applications should be seen a extenso in order to be 
better understood and better appreciated. Hence books of reports, as 
well as treatises in which leading cases are cited and commented up- 
on, have literally poured from the press in latter times; and compared 
with the days even of Lord Mansfield, our own may be said to be an 
age of peculiar advantages in the learning of jurisprudence. 

In this country, the modern English reports are of doubtful value. 
Upon the whole we would rather have our own. In some of the states 
where the technical severities of#the English law are but little departed 
from, there may be some love left for their books of decisions ; but we be- 
lieve they are going out of date. 

The peculiar situation of thiscountry,as an Union, consisting of somany 
independent parts, will readily suggest the necessity of a multitude of 
reports: and it is surely as much our duty, and should be as much our 
pleasure, to examine the judicial features of our own country expressed 
in these books, as to contemplate those of another that possess, cach day, 
less and less interest for us. 

We are pleased with Mr Greenleaf’s book as well for the lucidus 
ordo that distinguishes it, as for the brief but comprehensive manner in 
which he arranges the arguments of counsel. ‘There isnothing laboured 
in the style of his reporting, and yet there is nothing omitted which is 
relevant to the case, so far as he is concerned in setting it down. This, 
certainly, is a great excellence in these book-bearing days—and will 
operate as an essential aid to those whose ambition or professional 
practice may lead them to a long, and sometimes, of necessity, a rapid 
examination of cases through the multitude of authorities. It is, in fact, 
making a digest of the volume itself, and yet doing pericct justice to the 
logic and learning of the bar. 
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The decisions, which, for the most part, are delivered by Chief Justice 
Mellen, form a valuable addition to the book and the jurisprudence of 
the state. It is almost needless to say they are lucid, direct, and learn- 
ed expositions of the law, and will give new weight and respectability 
to the mass of high legal authorities with which our country abounds. 

We think the profession of his state, as well as of others, will have 
particular reason to thank Mr Greenleaf for the “ aid and comfort ” of 
this volume; and though this is not the first time he has come honourabl 
and successfully before the public as a law author, still we will not with- 
hold from him our testimony to his merit, nor the expression of our 


belief that a continuation of his labours will be highly acceptable to his 
brethren. 


————— 


Fauna Americana. Being a “yoy of the Mammiferous Animals inhabiting 
North America. By Richard Higrlan, M. D. &c. &c. Philadelphia. 1825. pp- 


318. 

Tur great and increasing attention paid to the cultivation of Amer- 
ican natural history, is highly gratifying, and no where has there been 
more zeal displayed, and no where has it been more successfully exerted 
than at Philadelphia. “The manor of living nature,”—this is the 
motto to Dr Harlan’s book,—is so ample, that all may be allowed to 
sporton it freely; the most jealous proprietor cannot entertain an 
apprehension that the game will be exhausted or even perceptibly thin- 
ned. This is more especially true of our own Country than of any other. 
There is no department of natural history which does not afford ample 
scope for the exertion of all the zeal and talents which may be devoted 
toitsservice. The author of this work fills the office of Professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy to the Philadelphia Museum, and both from his sit- 
uation and his pursuits has had many opportunities for acquiring a knowl- 
edge of this subject. There is every evidence that he is well ground- 
ed in the principles of the science to which he is devoted, and the pres- 
ent publication we believe upon the whole a very useful and important 
one ; but we are constrained to say that there are marks of haste and 
a want of finish about it which we should have rejoiced not to see. 
There is nothing in it, perhaps, to mislead or confound an adept in the 
science ; but it is to be recollected that there are few besides begin- 
ners among American students of natural history ; and the work should 
have been more carefully adapted to their wants than it appears to have 
been. 

Dr Harlan describes one hundred and forty-seven species as inhabi- 
tants of North America, of which several are new and described for the 
first time by him, and eleven are fossil and extinct. 


To the order Primates belong 1 species 
Carnivora 60 
Glires 37 
Edentata 6 
Pachydermata 2 
Ruminantia 13 
Cetacea 28 
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The Improvisatrice, and other Poems. By L. E. L. Boston. 1825. Smo. 
pp. 287. 


We cannot find place for a long and complete review of Miss Lan- 
don’s Improvisatrice, though the reputation of a noble name, and the 
merit of a young writer might seem to demand it of us. It may give 
interest to this work, to know that the writer is of a noble family: but 
in the literary world there is no aristocracy, nor pride, nor power, but 
that of genius; and whatever influence the high rank of an author may 
have with English critics, it can have none with us. The Improvisa- 
trice is a beautiful poem, but it has great defects. It is written in that 
free and careless way in which we are led to think an improvisatrice 
would sing. It is a romance of a maid of Florence, who recites the 
story of her own life, and a tale of her love, “ fond, faithful, and une 
happy.” 

The story of the Improvisatrice is as follows. She was singing to 
her lute in a calm evening by the Arno’s side, and among her listeners 
was one, Lorenzo, who became loved by her and her lover. The tale 
she sung was *“ A Moorish Romance,” from which we shall make one 
extract, as this will serve for a fair specimen of those characteristic 
features of the style of the poem, which we wish to exhibit to our 
readers. 


Day fades apace: another day, 

That maiden will be far away, 

A wanderer o’er the dark-blue sea, 

And bound for lovely Italy, ° 
Her mother’s land! Hence on her breast 
The cross beneath a Moorish vest; 

And hence those sweetest sounds, that seem 
Like music murmuring in a dream, 

When in our sleeping ear is ringing 

The song the nightingale is singing ; 
When by that white and funeral stone, 

Half-hidden by the cypress gloom, 
The hymn the mother taught her child 

Is sung each evening at her tomb. 

But quick the twilight time has past, 
Like one of those sweet calms that last 
A moment and no more, to cheer 

The turmoil of our pathway here. 

The bark is waiting in the bay, 
Night darkens round :—LeILa, away ! 
Far, ere to-morrow, o’er the tide, _ 

Or wait and be—Aspa.1a’s bride ! 


Lorenzo and the Improvisatrice met afterwards in the Florentine 
yalleries and at a masquerade, but not as lovers meet. Lorenzo was 
already betrothed to another, to whom he was soon married. The 
Improvisatrice was one night passing the cathedral of St Mark. It 
was lighted up, and she entered the old walls, where preparations 
had been made for a marriage ceremony. Lamps were burning at the 
altar, and sweet flowers were strown in the aisles; and when the bridal 
fraincame in she recognised,-in the face of the bridegroom, the pale 
59 
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features of Lorenzo. From that time her life became one of desertion 
and sorrow. Ere long, however, the bride of Lorenzo died, and he re- 
turned to his linprovisatrice with all the fervour of a first love. But it 
was too tate; she was dying and wasted away. The narrative closes 
with the prophecy of her own death. 

The tale exhibits all the enthusiasm and fine feeling which belong to 
an Improvisatrice ; and in reference to this assumed character, the very 
carelessness of the composition renders it more true to nature, by bring- 
ing it nearer to the free style of extemporaneous recitation. 

The Miscellaneous Poems occupy the greater part of the volume, 
and are of very various merit. We consider the following as the most 
beautiful of those, whose length would permit their being quoted. 


THE SOLDIER’S FUNERAL. 


And the muffled drum rolled on the air, 
Warriors with stately step were there ; 

On every arm was the black crape bound, 
Every carbine was turned to the ground: 
Solemn the sound of their measured tread, 

As silent and slow they followed the dead. 

The riderless horse was led in the rear, 

There were white plumes waving over the bier ; 
Helmet and sword were laid on the pall, 

For it was a soldier’s funeral. 


That soldier had stood on the battle-plain, 
Where every step was over the slain; 
But the brand and the ball had passed him by, 
And he came to his native land to die. 
°T was hard to come to that native land, 
And not clasp one familiar hand ! 
’T was hard to be numbered amid the dead, 
Or ere he could hear his welcome said ! 
But *t»was something to see its cliffs once more, 
And to lay his bones on his own loved shore ; 
To think that the friends of his youth might weep 
O’er the green grass turf of the soldier’s sleep. 


The bugles ceased their wailing sound 
As the coffin was lowered into the ground ; 
A volley was fired, a blessing said, 
Une moment’s pause—and they left the dead !— 
I saw a poor and an aged man, 
His step was feeble, his lip was wan : 
He knelt him down on the new-raised mound, 
His face was bowed on the cold damp ground, 
He raised his head, his tears were done,— 
The father had prayed o’er his only son! 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


OPINION OF LIONEL LINCOLN, FROM BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


It is an agreeable book, written in a pleasant style, with a light, 
sketchy manner. The novel part of the story is puzzled and not very 
clever. There is an attempt at a sort of Davie Gellatly, in the person 
of an idiot of the name of Job Pray, which cannot be commended after 
remembering its original. An eating, drinking, good-hearted, good- 
humoured English officer is pretty well done—but after Dalgetty he is 
not wanted. One great absurdity pervades the book: A man escaped 
from an English mad-house is in fact the hero—he manages the private 
meetings of the discontented colonists—he takes a great share in the 
military actions of Lexington and Bunker’s hill—he passes in and out 
of the beleaguered city of Boston, as easily as fairies are said to get 
through key-holes, is present in the councils of the military officers op- 
posed to the colonists, and in the very inmost mysteries of their antag- 
onists. Now this is more revolting, critically speaking, more improba- 
ble, than a ghost 

Let me turn to something better. The whole account of the battle 
of Bunker’s or rather Breed’s hill, is capitally done. There are some 
sketches of country American manners too, so well executed, that I could 
wish for more of the same kind, and on the same key. I allude to the 
little episode of the old man, who drives Lionel and his wife on the cart, 
and that of the woman whose sons were named after the old king. There 
is a newness about these, which to me at least is very agreeable. On 
the whole Lionel Lincoln is a pleasant graphic novel. It is, I perceive, 
translated into French,—very poorly, I understand—as badly I suppose, as 
the Waverley novels; it could not be worse. I remember among other 
specimens of the French translator’s acquaintance with our tongue, that 
one of them rendered the verse of “ Bessy Bell and Mary Gray,” (quot- 
ed in the Pirate) 

“They bigged a bower on yon burn-brae, 
And theekit it ower wi? RASHES,” 


into—* Elles se sont baties un maison sur la colline, et elles en ont chassé 
LES IMPRUDENS.”—* L’homme verd et tranquille,” for “the green man 
and still ”"—was nothing to this.” 


DEAF AND DUMB. 


Dr Dulan has lately read before the royal academy of sciences of 
Paris, a memoir on the operations by means of which he has succeeded 
in restoring the faculties of hearing and of speech to a child born deaf 
and dumb. Having seen only the account of the conclusion of this 
memoir, we are not informed what the nature of the operation is, but 
we give an analysis of that part which we have met with. “The 
principal object of the author was to fix the attention upon the singular 
sympathy that exists between the sense of hearing and the organs of 
speech. An intermediate intellectual operation is, according to him, 
indispensable for the existence of this sympathy, and it is from this 
cause that children understand our language long before they can 
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themselves pronounce any words. The principal observations that 
have struck his attention in the case of the present young patient are, 
first, that the child was able to read before he was able to speak ; second, 
that even at this moment he pronounces much better what he reads 
than what he hears; third, that he hears perfectly distinct every nvise 
made within a certain distance, which enables hin, when in the street, 
to avoid being run over by the carriages; fourth, that he can distin- 
guish the difference between the times in music, and that he takes 
great pleasure in the airs that he hears sung.” The Doctor added, that 
although it is not more than a year since he commenced the education 
of his young pupil, he can already understand and explain the words 
composing four hundred phrases, but that he is not yet sufliciently ad- 
vaneed to answer all those who may question him. 

The child himself was present and recited some verses. His pro- 
uunciation is so distinct as to allow every word he said to be heard; 
but his voice has not the least degree of harmony, and produces the dis- 
agreeable effect caused by that of deaf and dumb persons, who have 
been taught to pronounce some words in their harsh and unintelligible 
manner, 





MINUTE ENGRAVING. 


A very curious specimen of minute engraving has been recently 
published by Mr Williamson of Lambeth. This is a plate on steel 
representing the crucifixion. Immediately over the head of the 
Redeemer, a small circle appears, the eighth of an inch in diameter, 
in which the whole of the Lord’s prayer is accurately and even elegant- 
ly engraved. This would seem almost impossible, and at first the eye 
glances incredulously at the space said to be so occupied, but a magni- 
fying glass shows the statement to be perfectly true. Every word may 
be distinctly read. The letters ¢ em p ta, in the word temptation, are 
rather darker than the rest, but the whole is very legible ; and the let- 
ter A in the word amen, has a bold flourish. The surrounding orna- 
ments are in good taste. The Lord’s Supper group is peculiarly happy. 
The scroll on the cross contains in letters, even smaller than those of 
the circle, the name of the artist. 





MAMMOTH STEAM BOAT. 


The Dutch are making preparations to surpass all other nations in 
vessels navigable by steam. There is now building at Rotterdam a 
vessel, which, when completed, will be of the burden of 1100 tons, to be 
propelled by an engine of 300 horse power. She is intended to carry 
troops to Batavia, and will be commanded by a lieutenant in the Dutch 
navy. 





THE LONDON UNIVERSITY 


Through the politeness of a friend, now in England, we have just re- 
’ ceived a Prospectus of the London University. The institution it ap- 
pears his received the approbation and support of some of the most dis- 
tinguished men in the kingdom. Its advantages have been developed 
by several gentlemen of the first respectability, and among them, by 


Sir James Mackintosh, Mr Brougham, and Mr Thomas Campbell—by 
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the latter in several able essays upon the subject in the magazine which 
he conducts. We are assured that there is no doubt but the scheme 
will go into execution. The capital of the institution is to be £300,000. 
This sum is to be raised by 3000 shares of £'100 each; or donations of 
£50, which will entitle the donor to the same privileges for life as a 
sharehoider for £100. We quote the Prospectus entire, believing that 
it may afford not only interesting intelligence, but many useful hints for 
an establishment for somewhat similar purposes in our own Country. 

‘The primary object of this Institution is to bring the means of a 
sundae scientific and literary education home to the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, who may thus be enabled to educate their sons at a moderate 
expense, and under their own immediate superintendence. Under exist- 
ing circumstances a young man Cannot be maintained and instructed at 
Oxford or Cambridge at a less charge than 2004 or 2501. per annum: 
whiie the expenses of most, exceed this sum, and nearly five months in 
the year are allowed for vacations. 

The whole expense for each student’s instruction at the London Uni- 
versity, will not exceed 25/. or 30/. per annum,* with not more than ten 
weeks of vacation. 

A treaty is now in progress for a suitable peice of ground, in a cen- 
tral situation, for the building and walks; and it is expected that the 
structure will be cempleted in August 1826, and the classes opened in 
October following. 

The vacations will comprise a fortnight at Easter, about six weeks 
from the middle of August to the end of September, and a fortnight at 
Christmas. 

Each holder of a 100J. share will receive interest at a rate not exceed- 
ing four per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly, and be entitled to 
present one student for each share. The shares will be transferable 
by sale and by bequest, and descend to the holder’s representatives in 
cases of intestacy. The money will be called for by instalments, as 
wanted ; but it is calculated that not more than two thirds of the amount 
will be required, and the remaining third will thus be in reserve, to pro- 
vide for an extension of the plan, or any unforeseen contingency. 

No person to hold more than ten shares; and a donor of 50/. to have 
all the privileges of a shareholder during life, except the receipt of in- 
terest and transfer of his rights. 

The interest on the shares will be paid out of the surplus revenue of 
the institution, after defraying all expenses of conducting the same, and 
arising from the annual payment of five guineas by each student to the 
General Fund, exclusive of one guinea per annum to the library, muse- 
um, and collection of maps, charts, drawings, and models. 

The rules for the establishment will be submitted to a general meet- 
ing of shareholders and donors; who, it is anticipated, will be induced to 
vest its government in a chancellor, vice-chancellor, and nineteen or- 
dinary members of council (a proportion of which will go out of office an- 
nually), to be elected by the shareholders and donors, voting either in 
person or by proxy. The professors will have moderate salaries, but 
their emoluments will principally depend on the fees received from 
students. 





* This supposes a Student to attend five or six of the gereral classes ; but the med- 
ical education will be necessarily more expensive, from the costs of the anatomical! 
department. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ARTS, SCIENCES, AND PHILOSOPHY, 


The Boston Journal of Philosophy and the Arts. No. 12. 

Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, held at Phila- 
deiphia, for promoting useful knowledge. Vol ii. New Series. Phila. 
delphia. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Original Communications, made to the Agricultural Society of South 
Carolina ; and Extracts from select Authors on Agriculture. Publish- 
ed by Order of the Society. Price $1,25. Charleston, 8. C. 


DRAMA. 
Phelles, King of Tyre; A Tragedy. New York. 


EDUCATION. 

Adam’s Latin Grammar, with some Improvements, and the following 
Additions : Rules for the right Pronunciation of the Latin Language; 
A Metrical Key to the Odes of Horace; A List of Latin Authors ar- 
ranged according to the different Ages of Roman Literature ; Tables 
showing the value of the different Coins, Weights, and Measures used 
among the Romans. By Benjamin A. Gould, Master of the Public 
Latin School in Boston. 12mo. pp. 284. Boston. Cummings, Hil- 
liard, & Co. 

The Institutes of English Grammar, methodically arranged; with 
examples for Parsing, Questions for Examination, False Syntax for Cor- 
rection, Exercises, &c. to which are added four Appendixes. Designed 
for the Use of Schools, Academies, and Private Learners. By Goold 
Brown. Baltimore. S. 5S. Wood & Co. 

Comly’s Grammar considerably enlarged ard improved, fourteenth 
Edition. Philadelphia. Kimber & Sharpless. 


HISTORY. 

A History of the Political and Military Events of the late War be- 

tween the United States and Great Britain. By Samuel Perkins, Esq. 
8vo. pp. 512. New Haven. 8. Converse. 


LAW. 

The Office of Surrogate, and Executors’ and Administrators’ Guide, 
with Precedents and Forms suited to all Cases in relation to the Duties 
of Executors, and Administrators. By T. Attwood Bridgen, Esq. 
Surrogate of Albany. 8vo. Price $1,50. Albany. William Gould & Co. 
Wheeler’s Criminal Cases. 8vo. vol. 3d. Albany. W. Gould & Co. 


METAPHYSICS, 
The Alphabet of Thought, or Elements of Metaphysical Science. 
By a Lady. Price 63 cts. Harrisburg, Pa. Hugh Hamilton. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Eighth Annual Report of the American Society for the Coloniz- 
ing of the free People of Colour of the United States. With an Ap- 
pendix. 8vo. pp. 71. Washington, D. C. 

An Examination of Commodore Porter’s Exposition, in which some of 
the Errors and Inaccuracies of that Publication are rectified, and some 
of its Deficiencies supplied. By Richard S. Coxe, Judge Advocate of 
the Court of Inquiry. 8vo. Washington. Davis & Force. 
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An Address delivered at the Laying of the Corner Stone of the Bun- 
ker Hill Monument. By Daniel Webster. Translated into the Spanish 
Language. New York. Wilder & Campbell. 

An Account of the Asylum for the Insane, established by the Society 
of Friends, near Frankford in the vicinity of Philadelphia. By Robert 
Waln, Jr. Philadelphia. B. & T. Kite. 

Soliloquy of Napoleon Bonaparte, in his Exile at St Helena, writ- 
ten and translated By P. Menard. Price 25 cts. 

An Address delivered in the Chapel of Dartmouth College, upon the 
Induction of the Author into the Professorship of Moral and Intellectu- 
al Philosophy, May 19, 1825. By Daniel Oliver, M. D. 

Moral Education. An Address, delivered at China, Me. June 25th, 
1825, at the Installation of Central Lodge. By Stephen Chapin. 
Waterville, 1825. 8vo. pp. 32. 

We are far from yielding our assent to some of the speculative opinions 
pretty pra | implied in this address ; but we agree with the author entirely 
in the cheertul views he entertains of the continual progress of moral im- 
provement. And while such opinions as the following, advanced by Profes- 
sor Chapin, are advocated in different parts of the country with the zeal and 
enthusiasm which he brings to his subject ; we are confident, that the cause of 
education, both moral and intellectual, will continue to occupy the public 
attention ; and that its happy influences will continue to be more and more 
widely and deeply felt through the whole community. “It [education] is 
distinctly acknowledged as a subject entitled to the first place among the 
tenets pe fone order, and as one, which involves the highest personal and 
public welfare. In no way can we do so much to strengthen the founda- 
tion of our happy republic, to promote the prosperity of our country, and the 
good of mankind, as to take care to leave behind us a truly enlightened and 
well educated posterity. A great bulwark of our national security ‘is to be 
formed in education ; the culture of the heart and the head ; the diffusion of 
knowledge, piety, and morality. A virtuous and enlightened man can never 
submit to degradation, and a virtuous and enlightened people will never 
breathe in the atmosphere of slavery. Upon education, then, we must rely 
for the purity, the preservation, and the perpetuation of Republican govern- 
ment. In this sacred cause, we cannot exercise too much liberality. It is 
identified with our best interests in this world, and with our best destinies in 
the world to come.’” 

POLITICS. 


Extracts of a Letter on the Mode of Choosing the President and Vice 
President of the United States, from Wm. C. Somerville, Esq. of 
Westmoreland, Va. to the Hon. Robert 8S. Garnett, in Congress. 
12mo. pp.12. Baltimore. J. D. Toy. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Christian Repository. Vol. vi. No. 2. Hartland, Vt. 

An Enquiry into the Consistency of Popular Amusements, with a 
Profession of Christianity. By T. Charlton Henry, D. D. Price 75 cts. 
Charleston, 8. C. W. Riley. 

The Doctrine of Friende, or Principles of the Christian Religion, as 
held by the Society of Friends, commonly called Quakers. By Elisha 
Bates. Baltimore. 

A Discourse delivered at Princeton, August 23, 1825, before the 
Princeton Female Society for the Education of Female Children in 
India. By Ashbel Green, D. D. Philadelphia. A. Finley. 
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Prayer and Sermon, by John Potts, Pastor of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Trenton, New Jersey; July 10, 1825. Taken in short 
hand. By Marcus T. C, Gould, Stenographer. Philadelphia. 8vo. 
pp. 22. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


Reports of Cases argued and determined in the English Courts of 
Common Law. Edited By Thomas Sergeant and John C. Lowber, 
Esqrs. of the Philadelphia Bar. Vols. 4&9. 8vo. Philadelphia. P. H. 
Nicklin. 

A Letter addressed to the King, by Thomas Thrush, on resigning 
his Commission as a Captain in the Royal Navy, on the Ground of the 
Unlawfulness of War. From the London Edition. 8vo. pp. 24. Cam- 
bridge. Hilliard & Metcalf. 

This pamphlet is sensible without any pretension to being able. It con- 
tains, too, asuperabundance of apologies to the King, for the liberty assumed 
in addressing him. These are very proper in their place, but they are certain- 
ly less interesting to us, and we think less calculated to subserve the cause of 
peace, than would have been a clearer statement of the argument which in- 
duced this worthy captain to resign. 

Diccionario Filosofico de Voltaire, traduccion al Espanol, en la que se 
han refundido las Cuestiones sobre la Enciclopedia, la Opinion en Alfa- 
beto, los Articulos insertos en la Enciclopedia y otros muchos; por C. 
Lanuza. In 10 vols. 18mo. New York. 

Stories selected from the History of England, from the Conquest to 
the Revolution. For Children. Hartford. J. Huntington Jr. 1825 
iSmo. pp. 144. 

In the preface to the American edition of this valuable little volume, it is 
stated that its anthor is Joan Witson Crocker, Fsq. secretary to the Ad- 
miralty Board in England. We state this fact merely to show, that a gentle- 
man of distinguished attainments has thought it worth while to prepare a 
child’s book ; and we would express in this connexion the hope, that others 
may be induced to do the same in our own country. Speaking of the diffi- 
culty of supplying suitable stories for children, at the age when they begin 
to be most inquisitive, the author observes, “[ have found that fictions lead 
to inquires, which itis not easy to satisfy. Supernatural fictions, such as fairy 
tales, vitiate the young taste, and disgust it from its more substantial nourish- 
ment; while the fictions of common life, such as histories of Jenny and 
Tommy, dolls and tops, &c. though very useful lessons, have not enough of 
the marvellous to arrest the attention to a degree necessary for amuse- 
ment.’ In order to make his stories attractive and yet to avoid the evils 
above named, the author has selected some of the most interesting persons, 
facts, and events in the history of England, and described them in the most 
simple manner possible ; indeed his language seldom rises above the “ mere 
nursery style.” While the stories, therefore, are adapted to the comprehen- 
sion of children, and have all the interest of highly wrought fictions, they are 
nevertheless literal facts ; and we have no doubt, simple as they are, that the 
child, who has his feelings interested by the perusal of them, will, at any fu- 
ture period of his life, read the history of England with some of that peculiar 
satisfaction, which we always feel, when we find facts and the experience 
_ of age agreeing with and confirming the impressions of childhood and youth. 
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113; its indifferent character, 114. 

y or Western, British policy in, 147. 
gency, supernatural opinions concern- 
ing, 100, 407 et seqq. 

Album, The, reviewed, 58; contents of, 
59; Lines to a Lady, the only remark- 
able original poetry in, ib.; reprints 
the poetry of the U. S. Literary Ga- 
zette, 60 

Alexander, Archibald, his Outlines of the 
Evidences of the Christian Religion, 
noticed, 395. 

Allbright, Mr, his character, 141. 

American Entomology, 236; Medical 
Botany, Dr Bigelow’s, 317; Minerals, 
a catalogue of, noticed and recommend- 
ed, 193; works, published during April, 
May, and June, 1825, 275. 

Ancient chronicles of the north, intend- 


60 


Rt 


ed publication of, 197 ; well at Athens, 
discovery of, 198. 

Apocalypse, Smyth's explanation of, notic- 
ed, 76; the solution of an enigma, ib. 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, new 

volumes of, 396. 

Athens, ancient well at, 198; A Few 
Days in, noticed, 34; its indifferent 
character, ib. 

Autobiography, objections against, 83; 
exception in the case of Kings and 
queens, 84, 


B. 

Bachelor, his birth and education, 139; 
habits, ib.; associates, 141; character 
of Mr Allbright, ib. 

Bacon, John, his Town Officer's Guide, 
272. 

Baltic, gradual subsidence of, 235. 

Barlow, Mr, see Fluid and Magnetism. 

Barry, see Burke. 

Barton, Bernard, his poems, 315. 

Bat, discovery of a Fossil, 77; very per- 
fect, ib.; an era in the history of or- 
ganic remains, ib. 

Bentham, Mr, his offer of codifying the 
Greek law, 44. 

Bembo, Pietro, 258. 

Bible, Harris’ Natural History of, re- 
rinted and favourably reviewed in 
sondon, 116. 

Bigelow, Dr, his American Medical Bot 

any, 317. 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 113. 

Boaden, James, his memoirs of Kemble, 
195, 265. 

Bonaparte, Lucien, his speech to the 
chamber of representatives after the 
defeat at Waterloo, 13. 

Botany, the study of, 103; its rank among 
sciences, 104; advantages and pleas- 
ures of, 105 et seqq. 

Bouilly, J. N. see ‘Mothers. 

Bradford, see Massachusetts. 

Brainard, John G. C., his occasional 
pieces of poetry, 167. 

Brougham, Mr, 109; bis pamphlet on 
the education of the people, 150. 

Bronsted, Dr P. O., his travels in Greece, 
237, 
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Buchner, M. see Taghl. 

Bunker Hill. account of the battle of. 
noticed, 274; Mr Webster's address 
at, 327. 

Burke, his life and character, by Prior, 
47: remarkable features of his age, ib. : 
Goldsmith and Johnson his contempo- 
raries, 48; obstacles to distinction 
encountered by, 50; his origi and 
character, ib.; his views of the Ameri- 
can and French re. olutions, 52, 53; 
his rupture with Fox, 53: private his- 
tory of, 55; his friendship with Barry, 
56: his affection for his son, 57; lite- 
rary execution of the work, ib. 

Byron, lord, anecdotes of, 45; his gene- 
rosity and influence in Greece, and 
importance in that country, ib; new 
work relating to, 274; his correspon- 
dence noticed, 192; an example of 
book-making, ib.; character of the let- 
ters, ib. et seqq. 


C. 

Campbell, Mr, Edinburgh reviewer's opin- 
ion of his last poem, 145. 

Canal between the Delaware, Rariton, 
and Barnstaple rivers, 277, between 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, practi- 
cability of, 356, 

Canning, Mr, 109. 

Cartoons of Raftaelle, 307. 

Chalmers, Dr, 224. 

Champollion, M., his researches in Na- 
ples, 316. 

Chapel in Whitehall palace, description 
of, 66. 

Chapin, Dr Stephen, his lecture on the 
Triumphs of Intellect, 152. 

Charles Augustus, see Gothe. 

Children, in Massachusetts, 35. 

Christian religion, outline of the eviden- 
ces of, noticed, 395; Indian, an Ameri- 
can novel, noticed, 394. 

Chronometer, Widenham’s, prize obtain- 
ed by, 316. 

Coal, Lehigh, where obtained, 36. 

‘Yoke, Lord, his opinion of abridgments, 
58. 

Coleridge, Mr J. editor of the Quarterly 
Review, 189. 

Colonies, British West India, slavery in, 
149. 

Crystallization, see Light. 

Constitution of the United States of A- 
merica, view of by Rawle, reviewed 
and recommended, 321; principles of 
constitutions, 322; constructive pow- 
ers, 323; inconsistency of their oppo- 
sers, 325; Mr Rawle’s book preferred 
to the Federalist, as a text-book, 325; 
Massachusetts militia question, 326. 


INDEX, 


Dallas and Mediwin. notice of in the 
Westminster Review, 151. 

Davy, Sir Humphrey, his new zoological 
project, 317. 

Deaf and Dumb, Dr Dulan’s plan for re- 
storing the faculty of speech and hear- 
ing to, 467. 

Decision, a tale by Mrs Hofland, noticed, 
271; its story and character, 272. 

De Rossi, Giovanni Gherardo, 225. 

Dialogue of Louis XVIII and Napoleon, 
318. 

Don Estaban, or memoirs of a Spaniard, 
an account of Spanish manners, 315. 


E. 

Economy, Political, Outlines of, repub- 
lished from the Supplement to the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, 449: its impor- 
tance, ib. : value of Professsor M’Vick- 
ar’s Notes, 450: low state of the sci 
ence in the United States, ib.: doc- 
trines of rent and wages not so import- 
ant in this country as those relating to 
free trade 451: objectionable style of 
printing, 452. 

Elephant, discovery of a fossil, 436. 

English Life, or Manners at Home, notic- 
ed, 314; contents, and dullness, ib. 

Engraving, Mr Williamson’s minute, 

~ 468. 

Entomology, American, by Say, 236. 

Everett, Edward, bis Gration at Concord, 
293. 


F 

Fauna Americana, by Dr Richard Har- 
lan, noticed and commended, 464. 

Faux, William, his Memorable Days, 16. 

Fellenberg school, 276; described by 
Griscom, 132. 

Filicaja, Vincenzo da, 381. 

Flood, N. American tradition of the, 435. 

Fluid, electric, diminution of its intensi- 
ty by distance, 77. 

Foz, his address to Burke, 54; his char- 
acter, 53. 

Frederick de Algeroy, an American nov- 
el, noticed, 395. 

Frescoes, discovery of in Pompeii, 316, 

Funeral, the Soldier’s, 466. 


G. 

Garnett, James M.. his Lectures on Fe- 
male Education, 269. 

Geology, Lectures on, by Jer. Van Rens- 
selaer, reviewed, 287; advantages of 
popular lectures, ib ; objects of geolo- 
gy, 288 ; analysis of the lectures, 289. 

Genlis, Madame de, ber memoirs review- 
ec, 367; their character, ib. ; extracts 














from, ib. et seqq.; her New Moral 
Tales, noticed, 374. 

Glasgow, a residence in, 222; arrival in 
Scotiand, ib. ; appearance of Glasgow, 
223 ; account of Dr Chalmers’ preach- 
ing, 224; character of his eloquence, 
225; Mr Irvine's discourse, 256; cha- 
racter of Dr Chalmers, 257; of Mr Ir- 
vine ib. 

Goldsmith, see Burke. 

Goslington Shadow, a romance of the 
nineteenth century, reviewed and com- 
mended, 161; probably written by a 
Scotchman, ib.; analysis of the story, 
162; its desultory character, ib. et seqq. 

Gcothe, memoirs of, $1; translated from 
the German, ib. ; effect of the severity 
of the Edinburgh Review, 82; his 
birth and early life, 84; account of his 
own productions, 85; his Sorrows of 
Werter taken from real life, 86 ; Char- 
lotte living at Hanover a few years 
since, 88; his fine appearance, 89; 
visited by Charles Augustus, ib. ; vis- 
its Italy, ib. ; receives the cross of the 
legion of honour, and of St Alexander 
Newsky, ib. ; extent and variety of his 
talents, 90. 

Gow, Niel, his Treatise on the Law of 
Partnership, 194. 

Grammar, Spanish, by Mariano Cubi y 
So er, noticed, 35. 

Grammar of the New Testament, Wi- 
ner’s, translated by Professor Stuart, 
noticed, 72. 

Grattan, Mr, supposed author of High- 
ways and By-ways, 121. 

Grecian Wreath of Victory, noticed, 


270; occasion and contents of the 
work, 271. 
Greece, temporary popularity of her 


cause in America, 2; its importance, 
ib.; circumstances favourable to the 
establishment of a republican govern- 
ment, 3.4; probable commercial ad- 
vantages to America, 6, 7; other rea- 
sons why we should take an interest in 
her cause, 8; its connexion with the 
interests of christianity, 41; needs re- 
ligious aid, 43 ; Stanhope’s Letters on, 
43; loan to, 44. 

Greenleaf, Simon, his reports of cases in 
Maine, 463. 

Griscom, John, his Year in Europe, 130. 

Guidiccioni, Giovanni, 260. 


H. 

Hadad, by James A. Hillhouse, 96 ; beau- 
ty of the poem, ib.; analysis of the 
story, 97 et seqq.; opinions concerning 
supernatural agency, 100. 

Hamlet, various readings of, 153 et seqq, 

Hampton churchyard and court, 307. 
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Hancock, governor, 17. 

Hands, advantages of being 
them, 67: uses of. 68, 109 
Harlan, Dr Richard, notice of his Fauna 

Americana, 464. 

Harris, his Natural History of the Bible, 
116. : 

Harris, Dr William, his account of a 
new quacruped, 277. 

Harvard University, reform in, 209; ori- 
gin of the proceedings, 210; organiza- 
tion of the government, 211; applica- 
tion to the board of overseers, 212; ap- 
pointment of a committee, 213; singu- 
lar report, 215; objections to it, 216 
et seqq.; consideration of it by the 
overseers, 217 ; appointment of a sec- 
ond committee, ib. ; their satisfactory 
report, 247; expense of board in the 
college compared with that at othe: 
colleges, 249 ; of instruction, compared 
with the same in others, 250 ; income 
and expenditure, ib. et seqq.; insuffi- 
ciency of foundations, 281; high rate 
of salaries, 282; objections against re- 
duction, 284; proposed retrenchments, ° 
286; non-residents, 339; Smith pro- 
fessor, ib. ; medical professors, 340; 
tutors, 341; other necessary expenses, 
342; speech of Mr Pickering, 343; 
the speech considered, 375; his opin- 
ion respecting the tutors commended, 
ib. ; objections to it, ib.; imconveni- 
ence of government meetings, 2°77 ; 
dubious character of the proposed 
amendment, ib. ; amount of labour per- 
formed by officers at present not suffi- 
cient, 378 ; system of departments ob- 
jectionable, ib.; expedience of short- 
ening the vacations, 379; inspection 
of rooms objectionable, ib.: general re- 
marks on discipline, 380; objections 
against the military company, 381: ob- 
jections to music, 412: examinations, 
413: practice at the English colleges, 
ib.: punishments by fines and tasks, 
414: seclusion of the college, 415: 
practice of living out objectionable, ib. : 
Mr Pickering’s opinion of the advanta- 
ges of classical learning, 441: Profes- 
sor Frisbie’s opinion, 442: the study of 
Latin synonymous with the study of 
universal grammar, 443: a taste for 
the classics a luxury, not a necessary, 
445: Mr Pickering’s reasons for sup- 
posing that the classics are not suffi- 
ciently studied at Cambridge not con- 
vincing, 446 et seqq. : Savilian profes- 
sorship at Oxford, 448: anecdote ot 
Mr Pinkney, ib.: result of the proceed- 
ings, ib. 

Hayti, present state of, 149; statistics 
of, 198. 


without 
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Helon’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem, a tale, 
reviewed, 416: object and conduct of 
the work, ib.: valuable as presenting 
a view of Judaism, 417: account of the 
story, and extracts, ib, et seqq.: de- 
fects, 422. 


High- Ways and By- Hays, or Tales of 


the Road-side, reviewed, 121; ) Mr 
Grattan, the supposed author, ib. ; imi- 
tates Mr Irving, 122; contents, 123; 
Caribert the Bear-Hunter, 124; The 
Priest and the Gard-du-Corps, 125; 
The Vouee au Blanc, 128, 

Hilihouse, see Hadad. 

Hofland, Mrs, 271. 

House of Commons, English, account of, 
109; Mr Peel, Mr Abercrombie, Mr 
Brougham, Mr Canning, descriptions 
of, 109; importance of the art of re- 
porting, 110. 

Hunt, William Gibbs, his oration at Nash- 
ville, noticed, 352. 

Hydrostatics, application of a principle 
in, to canal locks, 157. 

Hyrst, Molsey, 303. 


I. 
Improvisatrice, and other poems by L. 
bk. L. noticed, 465, 
Inginac, General, bis letter, 149. 
Institution, the Royal, 316. 
Ireland, her state and prospects, 147. 
Irvine, Mr, 256. 
Irving, Washington, complimentary no- 
tice of, in the Quarterly Review, 191. 


"omy ie 

John Bull in America, reviewed, 15: 
the author’s arrival at Washington, ib. ; 
supposed to be one of the writers in the 
Quarterly Review, 16; opimions con- 
cerning America, 17; his account of 
slavery in Boston, ib.; his travels 
in New England, 19; attempt to rob 
him, 21; his account of the Indian 
summer, 22; advice to the author, 23, 
24; reprinted in London, 276. 

Johnson, see Burke. 

Journal of a traveller in England, leaves 
from, 66, 178; Hvde-Park, ib.; statue 
in honour of Wellington, 179; Ken- 
sington Gardens, 180; Chelsea Hospi- 
tal, 181; account of Molsey Hyrst, of 
a female cricket match, of a boxing 
match, ib. ; cause of the English fond- 
ness for these exhibitions, 305; Hamp- 

ton churech-yard and court, 307; car- 
toons of Rattfaelle, ib. 


K. 
Kemble, Philip, his memoirs by Boaden, 
noticed and condemned, 195. 


INDEX. 


L. 

Lafayette, memoirs of by Mr Ticknor, 9 ; 
its interesting nature, ib.; sensation 
produced by his arrival in America, 
10; his motives and conduct in the 
French revolution, ib.; anecdote of 
his behaviour at Versailles, 11; attempt 
to rescue him+from the castle of Ol- 
mutz, 12: offers resolutions on the oc- 
casion of Bonaparte’s defeat at Water- 
loo, ib ; his reception on his late visit 
to America, 13, 14. 

Landon, Miss, notice of her poems, 465. 

Lectures on Female Education, by James 
M. Garnett, noticed, 269; importance 
of the subject, ib.; indifferent execu- 
tion of the work, ib.; instances of its 
coarseness, 270;—Van Rensselaer’s, 
on Geology, 287. 

Lehigh river and coal mine, 36; curious 
construction of locks, 36, 37. 

Lessing, new edition of his works, 355. 

Light, M. Buchner’s experiment con- 
cerning its production by crystalliza- 
tion, 76. 

Lincoln, Lionel, opinion of it in Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 467. 

Lines, to a Lady, see Album, Washing- 
ton Allston’s, 60; Brainard’s, to the 
Dead, 169. 

Lives of the Novelists, reviewed, 406 ; 
proofs that Scott is the author of Wa- 
verley, 407 : doctrines concerning su- 
pernatural agency, ib. et seqq.: effects 
of novels, 411: mechanical execution 
of the work, 412. 

Livingston, Edward, his penal code of 
Louisiana, 196. 

Loans, English, their importance and in- 
fluence in the world, 45. 

Locks, canal, explanation of the pressure 
upon in certain vircumstances, 157. 

Louisiana, penal code of, commended ia 
the Westminster Review, 196. 

Love-quarrels. the pleasure of, 317. 

Lyceum, see Utica, sec Gardiner ; ac- 
count of the Gardiner, 361; its origin, 
ib. ; progress, 362; advantages, 363; 
and usefulness, 367. 


M. 

M’Adam, Mr, his improved system of 
road-making, 300. 

M Vickar. John, his republication of Mr 
M’Culioch’s article on political econo- 
my, reviewed and commended, 449. 

Madrid, description of, 424; palace roy- 
al, palace of the Retiro, equestrian 
statue of Philip 1V, museum of the Pra- 
do, 425; public hospitals, 426; chapel 
of the convent of Las Salesas, 427: 
royal academies, 452: public libraries, 
school for the deaf and dumb, theatres, 








circus for bull-fights, gates, 453: Prado 
and Delicias, 454: bridges, cabinet of 
natural history, 455: royal collection 
of paintings, 456: royal armory, 457, 
squares, police, 459. 

Magazine, American Mechanics’, 34; 
intended to contain principles applica- 
ble to practical mechanics, ib.; lauda- 
ble and useful design of, ib. ;— Atlantic, 
the third volume of, 273; —Atheneum, 
for June 1825; noticed, 273 ;— Black 
woods Edinburgh, degeneration of, 
113; contributions of Neal, ib.; ac- 
count of American writers, ib. ; opin- 
ion of Lionel Lincoln, 467 :— London, 
its opinion of President Monroe's 
speech, 76 

Magnetism, discoveries of Professor Bar- 
low and M. Poisson, 232. 

Match, account of a cricket, 303; ofa 
boxing, ib. 

Mather, Cotton, 17, 446. 

Massachusetts, its history, 91; continued 
by Mr Bradford from Minot and Hutch- 
inson, ib.; its singular and interesting 
character, ib. ; qualifications of its au- 
thor, 92; battles of Lexington and Con- 
cord. 93; remark of the author on Mr 
Jefferson's administration objectiona- 
ble. 94; typographical errors, ib. ; op- 
position to the constitution, 95. 

Memoir of Josiah Quincy. jr. reviewed 
and recommended, 241; materials for 
it, 242 ; abstract of his life, ib. et seqq.; 
defends the British soldiers on the oc- 
casion of the Boston massacre, 244; 
sails for Charleston, 245, for- England, 
246 ; his proposed return and death, ib. 

Mexico, Mr Poinsett’s Notes on, 436. 

Milton, discovery of papegs relating to, 
355. 

Monastery, the Lay, see Monk. 

Monk, the Lay, feelings respecting his 
native country, 24; peculiarities of the 
poetical character, 182; difference be- 
tween poets and common-sense men, 
184; character of the latter, 185. 

Monroe, President, 76; his speech, ib. : 
foreign opinion of, ib. 

Mortality, comparative, in Paris, 277. 

Mothers, Tales for, by J. N. Bouilly, 75; 
character of them, 1b, 

Mourner, The, by Miss Roscoe, 61. 

Munchausen, see John Bull in America. 


N. 
Napoleon, his codes of law, 150. 
Natural history, American, proposals for 
publishing, 117; of the Bible, 116. 
Neal, John, his works, 113; his account 
of American writers, ib. 
North American tradition of the flood, 
435. 
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Northampton, law school at, 395. 

Novelists, the Italian, translations from 
by Roscoe, 236: Scott's Lives of, 406. 

Novels, American, noticed—Adsonville, 
113: Goslington Shadow, 161: Red- 
field, 234: Resignation, 392: The 
Christian Indian, 394; The Refugee, 
268 ; The Stranger of the Valley, 394: 
The Travellers, 218: Frederick de Al- 
geroy, 395. 


0. 

Oration, delivered at Concord by Ed- 
ward Everett, reviewed, 293; occasion 
of the performance, ib. ; motives and 
tendency of such works, ib.; inade- 
quate resources of the colonists, 295 ; 
general consequences of the revolution 
upon our own country, 297; upon oth- 
er countries, 298:—in honour of Gen- 
eral Lafayette, by William Gibbes 
Hunt, noticed and recommended for its 
liberal spirit, 352 ;—delivered in Bos- 
ton, on the 4th of July, by Charles 
Sprague, noticed and commended, 353. 

Owen, Robert, his New Views of Socie- 
ty, 61; his productions diffuse and de- 
clamatory, 62: his principles, ib. ; and 
plan, ib. ; his success at New Lanark 
to be attributed to circumstances, which 
cannot exist in the United States, 64; 
his views of religion dangerous, 65. 


P. 

Paris, statistics of, 275. 

Partnership, the Law of, Gow’s treatise 
on, noticed and recommended, 194. 

Peace Society of Massachusetts, Dr John 
Ware’s address to the, 73; encourag- 
ing nature of its views and felicity of 
its execution, 74. 

Peel, Mr, 109. 

Peep at the Pilgrims in 1636, English no- 
tice of, 275. 

Pestalozzi, account of his school, 132. 

Plague, in London, description of, 311. 

Pleiad, the Lost, 168. 

Poems, Barton’s, fourth edition of, 315; 
by John Turvil Adams, noticed and 
condemned, 235. 

Poetry, occasional pieces, by Brainard, 
167; their irregularity, ib.; the Lost 
Pleiad, 168; Lines to the Dead, their 
beauty, 169 ;—Origina!, A Dream of 
the Sea, 430; Address to the Moon, 
230; An April Day, 69; Epitaphs 
from the Italian, 264; Gen. Frazer 
slain at Saratoga, 170; Hymn, 28; 
Hymn of the Moravian Nuns at the 
consecration of Pulaski’s Banner, 186; 
Jeckoyva, 348; Love Asleep, 187; 
Morning Twilight, 889; Song, 188; 
Sonnet, 347; Spring, 30; Sunrise on 
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the Hills, 262; The Desolate City, 
308; The Four Ages, from Schiller, 
70; The Graves of the Patriots, 261; 
The Mythology of Greece, 429; The 
Grecian Partizan, 142; the Indian 
Hunter, 143; The memory of joys that 
are past, 390; The Proclamation of 
Saladine, 228: The Reign of May, 
112; The Sea Diver, 390; The Soul 
ef Song, 227; The Spirit of Beauty, 
263; The Summer Morning, 391: To 
a Friend at Sea. 112; To Fancy, 349; 
To Genevieve, 310; To L. M B. 347; 
To the Arno, 310; True Greatness, 
111; Venetian Moonlight, 144: Morn- 
ing among the Hills, 459: Dreams, 462. 

Poets, Italian Lyrical, number and cha- 
racter of, 136: Savioli, his life and 
character, ib.: translation of his ode 
to Venus, 137: of bis ode to Solitude, 
138: life and writings of De Rossi, 225: 
translations from his poems, 226: life 
and writings of Cardinal Pietro Bembo, 
258: translations of his sonnets, 259: 
life and writings of Guidiccioni, 260: 
translations from his sonnets, 261: 
Filicaja, his life, character, and poems, 
381, 382: translation of his sonnet on 
the Earthquake of Sicily. 383: of his 
canzone on the siege of Vienna, 383: 
life and writings of Claudio Tolommei, 
427: of Bernardino Rota, 428 : trans- 
lation of one of his sonnets, ib. 

Poinsett, Mr, English republication of his 
work on Mexico, 436. 

Pompeii, new discoveries m, 316. 

Portsmouth, catastrophe in, 18. 

Prior, see Burke. 

Privateering, mconsistency of its op- 
posers, 75. 

Project, zoological, of Sir Humphrey Da- 
vy, 317. 

Prospectus, French, 36; of the new Uni- 
versity in London, 468. 

Publications, list of new,37, 78, 118, 158, 
198, 238, 278, 318, 356, 397, 437, 477. 

Pulaski, Couut, his vindication, 150, 


Quadruped, newly discovered, Dr Harris’ 
account of, 277. 
Quincy, Josiah, jun., memoir of, 241. 


R. 

Rawle, William, his View of the Consti- 
tution of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, 321. 

Records of Scotland, reprint of, 315. 

Redfield, a Long Island tale, noticed, 234. 

Reform in Harvard University, see Har- 
vard. 

Refugee, The, a romance, noticed, 268 : 
analvsis and character of the story, ib. 
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Remains, antediluvian, letter of Professor 
Buckland concerning, 117: organic, 
see Bat. 

Rensselaer, Jer. Van, his Lectures on 
Geology, 287, 

Reporting, art of, its importance, 111, 463. 

Reports of Cases in the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Maine, by Simon Greenleaf, 
noticed and commended, 463 

Resignation. an American novel, notic- 
ed, 392. 

Review, Edinburgh, for October 1824, 
31: their opinion of a * Tour in Ger- 
many,” 31: of French loyalty, 32: of 
the reception of Lafayette in the Unit- 
ed States, ib.: of the abolition of the 
corn laws, 33: of impressment, ib.: 
general character of, ib : its severity 
against Gothe, 81: probable cause of 
it, 82: circulated in Germany by Oker, 
ib. :—-Number for January 1825, notic- 
ed, 145: the opinion of Mr Campbell's 
last poem, ib. : of the manners and mor- 
als of absolute princes, 146: of plans 
for the government and instruction of 
boys in large numbers, 147: of the 
British policy in Western Africa, ib. : 
of the state and prospects of Ireland, 
ib.: of the criminal law of Scotland, 
149: of slavery in the British West In- 
dia colonies, 149: of the duty on cof- 
fee, 149: of the state of Hayti, ib.: of 
Mr Brougham’s pamphlet on the edu- 
cation of the people, 150.—JVew York, 
for June 1825, noticed, 273: articles 
on Madame Knight’s Journal, 273: on 
Lionel Lincoln, ib.: character of the 
number, 274: high price, ib. :—Worth 
American, for April 1825, contents of, 
150: insugrection of Tupac Amaru, 
ib.: vindication of Count Pulaski, ib. : 
modern astronomy, ib.: Napoleon’s 
codes of law, ib.: Garnett’s lectures on 
education, 151: erroneous view, ib. :— 
Number for July 1825, noticed, 312: ar- 
ticle on naval history,ib : Brown’s phi- 
losophy, 313: on Recollections of the 
Peninsula. ib. : on recent American nov- 
els, ib. : critique on the last, 314: article 
on common law jurisdiction, 350: on 
European politics, ib.: on Colombia, 
ib.: Long’s second expedition, 351: on 
Da Ponte’s observations, ib. ; on Brai- 
nard’s poems, ib.: critical notices, ib. : 
practice of puffing this review, 352.—- 
Quarterly, for October 1824, 31: their 
opinion of a Tour in Germany, 31: of 
the progress of dissent in England, 32: 
of the Brazilian government, 33: of 
the aborigines of America, ib.: gener- 
al character of, ib.: attacked by the 
Westminster, 151:—Number for March 
1825, noticed, 189: change in the edi- 





Romance 


Rome in 








articles on the 
on canals and rail 


torial department, ib. : 
funding system, ib. : 
roads, ib. : on artizans and machinery, 
190: on Daru'’s Venice, ib.: on the 
church in Ireland, ib.: complimentary 
notice of Mr Irving’s works, 191.—no- 
tice of the sixty-third Number, 433 : 
articles on Church of England mis- 
sions, Palladian architecture, the origin 
of equitable jurisdiction, South Ameri- 
ca, Dibdins literary companion, ib. : 
on the past and present state of the 
country, Irish fairy tales, Niebuhr’s 
Roman history, 434: the English in 
this last instance behind the American 
literary public, ib opinion of the 
Quarterly Reviewers concerning Eng- 
lish classical learning and the Eton 
Greek Grammar, 435.— lVestminster, 
for January 1825, 151: not so well 
conducted as the Edinburgh and Quar- 
terlv, ib. : opinions of Dallas and Med- 
win, ib.: of Dibdin’s library com- 
panion, ib. : of contagion and sanitary 
laws, ib.: severe articles on Mr Sou- 
they’s Book of the Church and an arti- 
cle in the Quarterly Review, ib.:— 
Number for kebruary 1825 noticed, 
231; article on libel, ib.: on Schlegel’s 
lectures on literature, 232: on the dis- 
coveries in magnetism, ib : on Italy, 
233 :—Number for April 1825 noticed, 
265: articles on the corn laws, on prison 
discipline, on emigration, on Boaden’s 
memoirs of Kemble, ib.: enlightened 
character ofthe British ministry, ib. 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, a companion of 
Burke, 48: value of his lectures, ib. 
Rice paper, its composition, 436. 

Roads, improvement of, 299 : progress in 
this department, ib.: deficiencies still 
existing, 300: account of Mr M’Adam’s 
practice, 300: abundance of materials 
in New England, 301: partial adop- 
tion of the M’Adam system, 301: bad 
effects of the practice of working out 
the highway tax, 302. 

Robinson, Samuel, his Catalogue of A- 
merican Minerals, 193, 

in the heroic and middle 
ages, 343,344; Arthur and Charle- 
magne, 345; comparison between 
English and French, 346; com- 
parison of its peculiarities, 386 et 
seqq.; new, founded on Irish Sce- 
nery and character, 316. 

the nineteenth century, 
praised by the Westminster Re- 
view, 233; remains of obelisks in, 
316 

Rota Bernardino, 428. 

Rothelan, a romance of the English 
histories, noticed, 311. 
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Shakspeare, 
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Roscoe, Tnomas, his selections from 
the Italian novelists, 236. 
Russia, books printed in, 355, 


Ss. 

Sales, his improvement of Josse’s 
Spanish Grammar, 35. 

Savioli, see Italian Lyrical Poets. 

Say, account of his American ento- 
mology, 236. 

Sayings and Doings, second series, 
noticed, 265; character and ex- 
tracts, 266 

School, at Hofwyl and Yverdun, 132 ; 
at Northampton, 134, 395: at Gar- 
diner, ib.; Edinburgh High, Gris- 
com’s account of, ib.; upon the 
plan of Fellenberg, 267 ; account 
of the Hazelwood, reviewed and 
recommended, 170 et seqq.; ac- 
count extracted, 171 et seqq.; diffi- 
culties of school government, 176; 
circulating media, 177. 

Schoolcraft's Travels in the Central 
portions of the Mississippi valley, 
reviewed, 201; occasion of the 
travels, ib. mode of travelling, 202 ; 
frontier warfare, 203; habits of 
New England emigrants, 204; 
lead mines of Missouri, 205; In- 
dian negotiation, 206; account of 
the Michigan Territory, 208. 

Scoll, Sir Walter, elected Rector of 
St Andrews, 197; his identity with 
the author of Waverley, 407. 

Scotland, criminal laws of, 149; re- 
cords of, 315. 

recovered edition of, 
115. 

Sheep, Ladahk, Mr Moorcroft’s ac- 
count of, 117. 

Sheridan, neglect of his talents, 49 ; 
his great powers, ib. 

Smyth, see Apocalypse. 

Society, new views of by Robert Ow- 
en, 61; see Peace; Worcester his- 
torical, formation and objects of, 
354. 

Socielies, Peace, advantages of, 73. 

Solar, Mariano Cubi y, his Spanish 
Grammar, 35. 

Southey, his book of the Church at- 
tacked, 151 

Spiril of our country, the Literary, 24; 
progressive nature of, 25; influ- 
ence of climate and scenery upon, 
25, 26. 

Sprague, Charles, his oration on the 
4th of July, 353. 
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Stanhope colonel,his letters on Greece, 
43, his exertions in favour of the 
Grecian cause, 43; an associate of 
Lord Byron, 45; recalled from, 46: 
his book too radical, 46; omissions 
in the American edition, ib. 

Slatistics, of Hayti, 198 ; of Paris, 275, 
277: of Sweden, 397. 

Sleam-boat in Holland, 468. 

Sleam-engines in England, 318 

Stranger of the Valley, The, an Ameri- 
can novel, noticed, 394, 

Sulliran, Mr William, his address to 
the members of the Suffolk bar, 252. 

Summer, Indian, see John Bull in 
America. 


T. 

Tales, see Mothers ; New Moral, by 
Madame de Genlis, 374; of the 
Crusaders, reviewed, 402; analy- 
sis of the story of the first tale, ib ; 
defect, 403; extract, ib; account 
of the second tale, 405; religious 
sentiment, 406 ; badly printed, 412; 
of the road side, reviewed, 121}. 

Testament, the New, see Grammar, 
character of its language, 72 ; 

Title pages, not sufficiently explicit, 
81. 

Tolommei, Claudio, 427 

Town Officer's Guide by By John 
Bacon, noticed, 272; and recom- 
mended, 273. 

Travellers, The. A tale; 
and recommended, 218. 

Travels in Greece, by Dr P. O. Bron- 
stock, 237; Schoolcraft’s, review- 
ed, 201. 

Triumphs of intellect, a lecture by 
Dr Chapin, noticed, 151 ; 


reviewed 


U. 
University, Harvard, reform in, see 
Harvard ; plan for one in London, 
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355; new one in England, 277 ; 
prospectus of the new London, 468. 
Universities, German, attack upon, 197. 
Utica Lyceum, address to, notice of, 
114 
V. 
Vapour, variation of its boiling points, 
396 


W. 

Walladmor, a romance, noticed, 
435 ; au imposition upon the Ger- 
man public, ib; badly execated, ib. 

Ware, Dr, see Peace Society. 

Watchman, account of a wooden, 276. 

Wayland, Rev. Mr. London editions 
of his sermon, 316. 

Webster, Daniel, his address at Bun- 
ker hill, 327. 

Weimar, the German Athens, 90; ac- 
count of it, ib. 

Werter, Sorrows of, see Géthe. 

Wheaton, Henry, his address on the 
opening of the New York Athene- 
um, 267. 

Whitehall Palace, see Chapel. 

Winer, see Grammar. 

Wines, Russian, Dr Lyall’s account 
of, 237 

Worcester historical society, its for- 
mation and objects, 354. 

Writers, American, account of them 
in the Edinburgh Magazine, 113. 
Writing on sand, used in Siberia, 317. 
Wright, Francis, author of a Few 

Days in Athens, 34. 


Y. 

Year in Europe, by John Griscom, 
reviewed and recommended, 130; 
advantage of such works, 131 ; bis 
observations confined to subjects 
of practical utility, 132; account 
of the schools of Fellenberg and 
Pestalozzi, ib. 
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